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SUMMER JDEVELOPMENTAL REAUING PROGRAMS 


Availability of Reading Programs this Summer 


During the coming summer, many secondary school students will improve their silent 
reading skills by participating in individualized Developmental Reading Programs. 
Developmental Ridin Programs make good readers into better readers by improving 
comprehension, sharpening concentration for study material, and increasing reading 
rates. Reading Services will conduct intensive programs at independent schools in 
the East and on the West coast. Summer reading training will also be available at 
the Reading Services Centers in Greenwich, Connecticut, and Los Angeles, California. 





Community Service 


Many schools have opened their summer Developmental Reading Programs to both 
public and independent school students in the community. Parents invariably 
appreciate the convenience of a nearby reading skill program for students who would 
either be forced to travel long distances to a reading center or be deprived of needed 
skill training. Through this open enrollment, a unique community service is com- 
bined with a valuable opportunity for the students of the sponsoring school. 





Scheduling a Summer Reading Program 


Class periods for a summer reading program are usually the same length as those of 
other courses offered during a six weeks’ summer school. Where the Developmental 
Reading Program is the only course given, a one hour period five days each week is 
recommended. 





While preparations for a summer program are often begun as early as December, 
they can be initiated as late as May. Reading Services will send detailed information 
regarding steps to be taken to offer a Developmental Reading Program for students 
of your school and community during the summer of 1958. 


READING SERVICES, INC. 


Kenneth P. Baldridge, Director 


PLEASANTVILLE, New YorK 47 Arcu STREET Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Greenwicn, ConnecTICcUT 
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READING DISABILITY: 


A NEUROLOGICAL POINT OF VIEW 


N recent years there has been much discussion in 
| the U.S.A., as well as in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, as to whether reading disability is a psy- 
chological or a neurological problem. Neurological 
findings indicate that there are cases of reading dis- 
ability which are definitely neurological, while there 
are also cases which are more psychological than 
neurological. The soundest point of view will be that 
reading disability is a complex problem caused some- 
times by primarily neurological, sometimes by prima- 
rily psychological reasons. Perhaps the most serious 
mistake one can make in handling the cases of reading 
disability is to ignore the possible neurological causes 
and to induce, consequently, by inadequate treatment 
secondary psychological complications in the un- 
fortunate children. The mere fact of ignoring the 
neurological causes induces psychological difficulties, 
and many educators are trapped in this pseudo-logic. 
Therefore, it seems to be of the prime importance for 
the educators to know about the possible neurological 
causes of reading disability in order to discover 
children with neurological anomalies and to treat 
them before they develop secondary psychological 
complications. The purpose of this paper is to present 
to the educators the neurological side of the problem 
of the reading disability. 


There are three considerations which support the 
existence of the neurological causes for reading dis- 





This manuscript came to the Buttetin from Lund, Sweden. 
The author obtained his B.A. degree in mathematics with honors at 
the University of California in Berkeley in 1951, after one year of 
university life. He taught for a while at the Army Language School 
in Monterey, Calif., and from 1952-1954 he worked in the U. S. 
Navy in the field of aviation electronics and, at the same time, as a 
hobby studied electronic computers, electronic language translators, 
tte. From 1954 to 1955 he studied in Germany. He went to Den- 
mark in 1955, and in discussing Danish psychology with an 
American educator he learned about word-blindness in Denmark. 
Already interested in the possibility of a machine that could read 
letters and recognize human faces, he now thought there might be 
something common between the principle of the machine and the 
function of the brain. 


By Macoron Maruyama 


ability: 1. disorientation and disorganization in the 
recognition of visual patterns as a result of brain 
damages; 2. hereditary relationship of reading dis- 
ability; 3. interrelationship between visual, auditory, 
temporal, and kinaesthetic disorientation and dis- 
organization. Before examining them in more detail, 
we stop for a moment to define clearly what is meant 
by disorientation and disorganization. Orientation is 
the identification of the direction of a whole pattern 
with respect to a reference direction. Organization is 
the identification of the relationships between the 
elements of a pattern. Disorientation is an incorrect 
orientation or a lack of orientation. Disorganization 
is an incorrect organization or lack of organization. 
For example, the following confusions are disorien- 
tation and disorganization in the recognition of visual 
patterns (printed letters and words): 
DISORIENTATION: 1. rotation. 


p-d, q-b, u-n, M-W, N-Z, h-y, pun-und, sod-pos, MIX-XIW, 
SOHN-NHOS, sohn-uyos etc. 


2. horizontal mirror image. 


p-q b-d, s-z, J-L, mob-dom, MAY-YAM, WHY-YHW,, sind- 
bniz ete, 


3. vertical mirror image. 
p-b, q-d, u-n, M-W, t-f, pox-box, Mob-Wop, quoc-dnoc etc. 
DISORGANIZATION: 


permits-pretism, remunerate-reereantum, nutidens-nudisten 
etc. Disorientation and disorganization may be mixed: 


Appendix-Abbixeud, compute-combent, SIZE-SEIN etc. 


cating the existence of neurological causes for 

failure in reading. 1. The neurological liter- 
ature abounds in examples of anomalies in visual 
recognition of symbols and physionomies resulting 
from damages in the brain. Moreover, the symptoms 
of these clinical cases sometimes show striking re- 
semblance to those of reading disability. Only a few 
will be listed here: Ajuriaguerra (1951) and (1952), 
K. Hermann (1955), W. Gooddy (1952), D. Macrae & 
E. Trolle (1956). 


N°‘: we return to the three considerations indi- 
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2. The hereditary nature of reading disability has 
been extensively studied by H. Skydsgaard (1942), 
B. Hallgren (1950), and K. Hermann (1955b), (1956), 
and hereditary correlations have been found positive. 
The works of H. Skydsgaard and of K. Hermann were 
largely aided by the material gathered by Edith 
Norrie, founder of the Word-Blind Institute in 
Copenhagen. 


3. W. Gooddy (1952) found positive correlations 
between temporal disorientation (backward recitation 
of the alphabet etc.) and spatial disorientation (visual, 
tactile, and kinaesthetic). De Hirsch (1957) found 
also similar correlations, especially those between 
kinaesthetic and visual organization, and between 
oral-temporal (Crice Ripsies for Rice Crispies) and 
visual disorganization. She also relates the ability to 
abstract to the ability to recognize symbols. Corre- 
lations between visual disorganization and the dis- 
ability to synthesize ideas arranged in a time series 
are discussed by K. Hermann (1955c). 


HERE are two categories of the neurological 
defects which cause reading disability: struc- 
tural or functional defects, which are inborn 

and cannot be removed; developmental retardation, 
which can be overcome with proper exercises. At the 
present moment, it is impossible to draw a clear line 
between the two categories. It is therefore safe to 
state that reading disability can generally be improved 
by proper training, though it may not be completely 
curable. The degree of improvement depends on each 
individual case. There are good training methods 
already available. E.g. the one by Anna Gillingham, 
and the one by Edith Norrie in Denmark. The 
American and the Danish methods are to a great 
extent interchangeable, because English and Danish 
share the common cause of difficulties in their diver- 
gence of the spelling from the pronunciation. In 
languages such as German, French, Swedish, and 
Norwegian, in which the spelling corresponds fairly 
well to the pronunciation, disorganization in visual 
memory is compensated by auditory memory. Ger- 
man, Norwegian, and Danish on the one hand, and 
French on the other hand add difficulties in arith- 
metic for the people with visual disorganization, 
because of the way the numbers are pronounced. In 
order to discover neurological anomalies in the re- 
cognition of patterns in children before they develop 
secondary psychological complications, several tests 
have been devised by Anna Gillingham, Edith Norrie, 
Katrina de Hirsch, and many others. In order to 


separate visual anomalies from visuo-motor and audi- 
tory factors, the author has devised the following 
tests, which are now being tried at the Word-Blind 
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The tests have another 
advantage of being applicable to deaf persons. 


Institute in Copenhagen. 


TESTS FOR WORD-BLINDNESS: 
Magoroh Maruyama, Danish Copyright 1957. 


HE following tests, Test A, Test B, and Test C, 
are designed for testing different types and 
degrees of disability in recognizing two- 
dimensional spatial patterns. The conventional read. 
ing and writing tests for word-blindness do not allow 
us to separate rigorously the visual factor from the 
verbal factor, the efferent factor from the afferent 
factor etc., and proved to be hopeless in examining 
deaf persons. The proposed tests enable us to separate 
the spatial factor from the verbal factor, and the 
afferent factor (or the perceptual factor) from the 
efferent factor. The tests can be applied to deaf 
persons and blind persons. 


Mageroh Maruyama. Danish Copyrig ht 
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Test A tests orientation. Test B tests combination 
of elements in a structured unity. Test C tests com- 
bination of elements which are discrete. Each test is 
administered in two different ways: simultaneous 
comparison of two figures without requiring visual 
memory; and comparison of two figures shown one 
after the other with a time interval, requiring visual 
memory. 














For Test A, the eight figures (shown in fig. 1) are 
used. The spatial relationship of the figures is: 
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The testees are scored for the combinations they 
consider “identical.” Statistical examination of differ- 
ent types of mistakes and their interrelationship 
(simultaneous occurrence in a testee) should be 
valuable for formulating neurological hypotheses. 


For Test B, the nine figures (shown in fig. 2) are 
used. For Test C, the nine figures (shown in fig. 3) 
are used. The difference between Test B and Test C 
consists in the way the figures are arranged. In the 
figures for Test B, the elements are interwoven to 
make a structured entity, while in the figures for 
Test C, the elements are separated. The figures are 
chosen with the following considerations: There are 
four elements in each figure. There are three different 
kinds of elements. The spear imitates top-heavy 
letters such as f, t etc. The inverted T imitates 
bottom-heavy letters such as g, y, etc. The dot 
imitates small letters such as e, c, etc. None of the 
elements resembles any letter, however, in order to 
avoid undesirable association. Each element is left- 


; tight symmetrical, while no two figures are symme- 


trical to each other, making Test B and Test C fair 
for those who have orientation difficulties, and making 
it possible, as much as possible, to separate com- 
binatorial difficulties from orientational difficulties. 


REMARKS concerning the figures: The figures are 
to be drawn on flash-cards. There should be two cards 
for each figure to permit showing two identical figures. 
The combination of two identical cards should be 
given often enough to eliminate the expectation that 
all cards should be different. Tests B and C can be 
given with all figures rotated 90°. For simultaneous 
comparison in B and C, the juxtaposition should be 
along one line, but not parallel. 
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where I stands for “identical’’ 


R “rotated 90°” 

R* “rotated 180°” 

H “Horizontal Mirror 
Image” 

V “Vertical Mirror 
Image” 

M “Mixture of R and 


V, or R and H” 
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SUMMER LIBRARY WORKSHOP 


Westover School, Middlebury, Conn., and the Depart- 
ment of Library Services of the New Haven State Teachers 
College are happy to announce that they will hold a third 
workshop for school librarians at Westover School from 
June 25 to July 11, 1958. Three semester hours of under- 
graduate or graduate credit in library science will be 
granted by the New Haven State Teachers College upon 
satisfactory completion of the course, 

Teaching school library methods in an outstanding 
independent school library of nearly 15,000 volumes as a 
workshop proved to be so successful in previous summers 
that the experiment is being repeated by popular demand. 
Dormitory accommodations for men and women will be 
available on the campus. 

In the summer of 1958 two courses will be given 
simultaneously: (1) Cataloguing and Classification and (2) 
Organization and Administration of Libraries. Other areas 
of library work will be explored in informal discussion 
periods. 

The workshop will be directed by Alice Thompson 
Powell, Chairman of the Department of Library Service 
at New Haven State Teachers College, and Esther Millett, 
Librarian of Westover School. Application should be 
made as soon as possible since the enrollment will be 
limited. Inquiries should be addressed to Miss Millett, 
Westover School, Middlebury, Conn. 

Tuition will be $40.00; Library Fee: $10.00; Board 
and Room: $100.00 — all payable in advance. 





























ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


In January, by ballot, our member schools re-elected 
James H. McK. Quinn, Headmaster of The Episcopal 
Academy, Overbrook, Pa., as Recording Secretary of the 
Executive Committee for a three-year term. They also 
elected two new Representatives-at-Large for terms of two 
years each: Wellington V. Grimes, Principal of Upper 
School, Grosse Pointe University School, Grosse Pointe 
Woods, Mich.; and Dr. Archibald Hart, Assistant Head- 
master, Calvert School, Baltimore, Md. 
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A QUANTITATIVE INVESTIGATION 


OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY 


INCE 1952, the Foreign Language Program of the 

Modern Language Association has been con- 

ducting a far-reaching investigation into the 
current status and practice of foreign language in- 
struction in the United States. In 1956 James H. 
Grew, member of the Steering Committee of the 
Foreign Language Program, undertook to survey the 
status of language instruction in American inde- 
pendent schools. Two questionnaires were prepared, 
one (A) to cover the situation in kindergarten through 
grade VIII, and the other (B) to cover grades IX-XII. 
In the winter of 1956-57 the Secondary Education 
Board mailed both questionnaires to all SEB member 
schools, which numbered 429 at that time. A total of 
249 usable A questionnaires and 240 usuable B 
questionnaires were returned. The results of this 
survey are discussed below. 


, A. KINDERGARTEN THROUGH GRADE VIII 


All of the 249 replying schools offered at least one 
foreign language below grade IX. The group includes 
213 which offer education in the K-VI range as well as 
grades VII-VIII; and 36 schools where education 
begins in grade VII or VIII. 


1. Grades K-VI 


Since in recent years considerable attention has been 
given to the teaching of foreign languages in public 
elementary schools of K-VI range, the following dis- 
cussion will give in detail some of the findings in 
independent schools which fall into the K-VI range 
(though some of these, of course, do not begin school 
work with kindergarten, some continue with grades 
VII and VIII, and some go on to grade XII). Of the 
213 schools which belong wholly or partially in the 
K-VI range, 123 begin a foreign language below grade 
VII. French was the heavily predominant offering (by 
92 schools, with a total pupil enrollment in French of 
7,067); Spanish was second (10 schools, 672 pupils) ; 
Latin was third (10 schools, 166 pupils); one school 
offered Italian (286 pupils), and one school German 





Dr. Grew is chairman of the French department of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass., and a member of the Secondary Education 
Board’s Modern Languages Committee. 
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Compiled by James H. Grew 


(11 pupils). Seventy-nine schools reported that the 
teaching method was aural-oral; six, grammatical; 
and 27 reported a combination of both. 


More than half of the schools (67) began the teach- 
ing of a foreign language by grade III. The number 
of schools offering foreign languages at the various 
grade levels were: 18 (K); 47 (I); 48 (II); 67 (III); 
81 (IV); 92 (V); 110 (VI). 


In the public elementary schools, widespread inter- 
est in foreign languages in the lower grades began only 
in 1953. But 51 independent schools offered foreign 
languages below grade VII before 1953; 38 other 
schools have introduced it since 1953. Forty-four 
other schools reported that at one time they had 
foreign language classes in the K-VI range, but had 
been forced to abandon them. Principal reasons given 
were: insufficient time available (15 schools); in- 
adequate teachers (8); results do not justify the time 
(6). Twenty-three other schools were planning to 
start foreign languages in the lower grades soon. 


2. Grades VII-VIII 


Of the 249 schools in the K-VIII group, 206 offer 
education in grades VII-VIII. These include 170 
which begin education below grade VII (and hence 
were also discussed under the precéding heading), and 
36 others which offer no education in the K-VI range. 
Of these 206 schools, 149 offered Latin (5,530 students 
enrolled) in either grade VII, VIII, or both; 141, 
French (4,172 students); 21, Spanish (357 students); 
3, German (42 students); 1, Italian (36 students). 
One other school reported 350 pupils studying 
Hawaiian. Total foreign language enrollments in 
grades VII-VIII were 11,257. 


B. GRADES IX-XII 


Of the 240 replying schools which offered education 
from grades IX through XII, sixty per cent (145) 
reported a foreign language requirement binding on 
all diploma candidates. Either two years of each of 
two foreign languages or three years of one foreign 
language was the requirement of 58 schools; the rest 
required at least two years of one foreign language. 





All schools offered at least one foreign language. 
French led all other languages with 19,421 enrollments 
in 226 schools; Latin was second with 15,085 enroll- 
ments in 216 schools; Spanish had 8,087 students in 
184 schools; German, 1,744 in 78 schools; Greek, 219 
in 17 schools; Italian, 72 in 1 school; and Russian, 23 
in 4 schools. 


Of special note is the fact that 19 schools reported 
language laboratories, and 46 others were planning 
such facilities. A language laboratory is an instal- 
lation of mechanical and electronic equipment to 
facilitate individual and group practice in hearing 
and speaking foreign languages. Many other schools 
noted that single phonograph or tape recorders were 
used frequently or regularly. 


Only 17 of the schools failed to offer foreign language 
work above the College Entrance Examination Board 
two-year level; 64 had no foreign language offerings 
above the CEEB three-year level; and 16 did have 
foreign language offerings above the CEEB fourth-year 
level. 


One of the significant findings in this survey is the 
fact that the number of student enrollments in all 


foreign languages (44,651) exceeds the total student 
population (42,132) in the 240 responding. This gives 
the theoretical figure of 105% of the total population 
enrolled in foreign languages. The percentage re. 
flects, of course, the widespread practice in the inde. 
pendent schools of studying two foreign languages, 
Table I shows in more detail the contrast between 
independent and public high schools in this respect. 
The percentages indicate language enrollments in 
relation to the overall student population in each kind 
of school. The public school figures are based on a 
survey of 39 states conducted by the Modern Lan- 
guage Association in 1954-55. 





TABLE I. PER CENT OF STUDENT 

POPULATION ENROLLED IN LANGUAGES 
Language Independent Public 
French 46.0% 5.6% 
Spanish 19.2% 7.3% 
German 4.2% 0.8% 
(All Modern For. Langs.) (69.4%) (13.7%) 
Latin 35.8% 6.9% 
(All Langs.) (105.2%) (20.6%) 


A PROJECT IN DEPTH 


HE ground rules are: that you work on one 
author, that he be an American, that he be a 
novelist, and that he be dead — but let me fill 

in the background that formulated the objectives of 
this project. 


With the active aid of a succession of senior English 
classes, I have developed a year-long project that I 
believe has proved its worth. One of the interesting 
historical facts in the maturation of this brain child 
was the growth of the time-span over which the 
students insisted it be spread. 


When I first offered the idea of a “‘research” project 
to my class some ten years ago, it was merely for the 
Spring term. Some of the motivation was how to add 
a special stimulus to the end of a senior year for 
college-bound youngsters who, for the most part, had 
taken all their college entrance examinations by 





Mr. Lloyd wrote this article last year, when he was Vice Rector 
of St. Paul’s School in Concord, N. H. Now he is Superintendent 
of Schools in Clayton, Mo. 
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By Francis V. Lioyp, Jr. 


January or March and who knew, by at least the first 
week of May (and many knew much earlier), to which 
college they had been admitted. 


From the very first batch of “evaluations” of the 
project which I asked the class to fill out (unsigned)), 
I discovered an almost unanimous suggestion that the 
work be started at the beginning of the Winter term. 
After a few years on a two-term basis, the suggestions 
on the evaluations began to mount up for a full year 
devoted to the work. One enthusiast even suggested 
that I write to the prospective members of the class 
during the summer, explaining the objectives of the 
project. Here I drew the line! 


Enthusiasm for their own work, and the student 
does feel to a highly rewarding degree that he has 
created, that he has contributed something original, 
has led many in these classes to seek out special 
libraries or visit “shrines’’ during their short vacations. 
A few years ago a boy writing on Melville made 4 
pilgrimage to the New Bedford Whaling Museum to 
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see among other things Herman Melville’s signature 
among those signed-on the Acushnet. Another boy 
writing on Dana of the Tribune paid a visit to Dana’s 
granddaughter, a lady in her seventies, who not only 
remembered her grandfather well but also produced 
letters and diaries that were truly original source 
materials. 


wo facts should be understood about the proj- 

ect: one, although it runs throughout the 

year, it does not exclude other work which the 
teacher may want to accomplish with the class. By 
the very nature of the scheme the flexibility of time 
involved is great. Two, the suggested list of suitable 
authors is given out primarily as a stimulator. Dana, 
for instance, could hardly be called a novelist, and 
yet because he was such a natural for this particular 
student, the values to the individual were priceless, in 
my opinion. Furthermore, the list of names has 
grown year by year. No list should be considered 
fixed. In connection with the “‘list,” it has been my 
custom to give a high-lighted thumbnail sketch on 
each author. I have also made myself available for 
individual conferences from the beginning of the proj- 
ect right through to the end. 


A few of the comments from the questionnaires may 
help to give the flavor of the student enthusiasm for 
the work they did on their project: 

“T never realized I could get excited over an English 
paper, the way I did.” 

“Your paper project taxed my supply of derogatory 
adjectives, but at the last I must admit that it was 
very much worth my while.” 


“T really feel that my knowledge of Willa Cather is 
apart of me, due to that project.” 


“The paper surpassed anything I’ve done before.” 
“T will continue on in literature as far as I am able. 


When momentarily stumped, I can always talk about 
Stephen Crane.” 


“T have learned much and am glad that you had us 
do a long report, as I have gotten to like Wolfe more 
and more as the year progressed.” 


No matter how homogeneous a class may be, there 
are differences of taste and differences of ability. A 
scheme such as this enables each student to develop 
himself to the full without the embarrassment, either 
way, of direct comparison with his classmates. It is 
just as significant educationally when the limited 
student gets excited about the more obvious side of 
Mark Twain as it is when the sophisticated student 
delves into the motivations that spurred Henry James. 


HE mechanics of conducting the project begin 
at the opening class, when I pass out a set of 
mimeographed sheets containing the following 


information: 
On the title page: 


SENIOR ENGLISH RESEARCH PROJECT, 
(Dated) Edition 


Second page: 

TABLE OF CONTENTS 
EC acne damn ae aka gee éaen eae 1 
AGL Sou Goti kids wardewiw ede wen 1 
ET OCTET PP OE MET Ta 2 
Summary of knowledge required ............. 3-4 
sa ccnadned aan cree’ dawn 4 
Libraries for source material ................ 4 
EES OC Oe 5 
American novelists satisfactory for research 

gg rT Ae eee 6 


Third page: 
SENIOR RESEARCH PROJECT 
Introduction 


Read this material very carefully and raise questions 
about anything that you do not understand. Since 
this “Project” is of a year’s duration and since it 
should be of significant value to you, a thorough 
understanding of its objectives and organization is 
essential. Read carefully and ask questions! 


Objectives 


Primarily the purpose of this project is to give each 
student to the limit of his ability a sense of appreci- 
ation of the life and work of one worthwhile American 
novelist. In short, the student will acquire a breadth 
and depth of knowledge that would not be possible by 
any other means of study. In attaining this objective 
it will be necessary to know a good deal about the 
times in which the author lived, about the authors — 
early and contemporary — who influenced him, about 
the author’s personal life, about his total writings, 
and about the contemporary and later criticism of the 
author’s works. Furthermore in attaining this ob- 
jective, the student will have to develop to a greater 
extent than ever his critical faculties and apply them 
to each aspect of his study. 


There are a number of secondary objectives that 
should be attained — the knowledge of how to plan 
and organize a work of such size; the ability to take 
and then use notes on extensive and scattered reading; 
the skill in preparing and organizing footnotes; the 
knowledge of how to prepare a bibliography; the 
understanding of the need of and the ability to produce 
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an index, an appendix, a table of contents, and the 
ability to use the full potential of libraries and of 
librarians so as to extract the limitless resources that 
exist for your use. 


Organization 

Above all else it is important that you choose an 
author who will interest you and in whom you can 
become completely absorbed. The only limitation on 
your choice is that the author be a novelist, an 
American, and be dead. A list which is no way 
definitive has been made up to aid you in your choice. 


The fall term should be devoted to reading as many 
of your author’s works as you are able — by the end 
of your project almost all the author’s works should 
have been read. 


The winter term should be devoted to the reading 
of biographical and critical material. Conferences 
will be arranged to survey and discuss appropriate 
material, sources, and locations of material. 


The spring term, as you can see from schedule of 
“due dates,”’ is devoted to the writing of your project. 


A typewritten manuscript is highly desirable but 
not mandatory. Illustrations are worth considering. 
The final folder will be given you during the Spring 
term. 


The only required text for this project is Writing a 
Thesis, Hastings Eells, The Antioch Press, price 50 
cents. For further questions of style you are referred 
to 4 Manual of Style, revised edition, University of 
Chicago Press. 


Page 3: 


SENIOR RESEARCH PROJECT 
Summary of Knowledge Required 


I Author’s background 
1 { Social-economic , 
2 | Environment 
3 4 Spiritual influences 
4| Family life 
5 | Historical Period 


II Education (Influences) 

{ Formal schooling 

Persons who influenced 

Important books 

Experiences 

: National and World and Local 
change and growth 

6 | Romantic life 

7 | Travels 

8 | Later social-economic status 

9 | Interests 
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III The Mature Man 


ra 


1 
2-3 


CNN > 


9 
10 
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Marriage and family life 
Religious and political beliefs 
His career 

Philosophy (general) 


Health 
Personal standards 
Personal _ relationships — Others’ 


opinions of the man 
Community standing 
His friends and enemies 


IV His Writing 


< 
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Style 

Type(s) 

Volume of writing 
Subjects and Philosophy 
Voice of his times 
Prophetic qualities 
Regional influences 


V Criticism 


NAN WON 
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y 
10 | 
11 

12 
13 





( Best (and poorest) works 


Quantity 

Progress and quality 

Theme 

Outstanding aspects 

Variation in approach 

Reader reaction— and type of 
reader 


a | Critics 
b 
c 


The public 
The history 

Influence on Society and other 
authors past and present 

Sales and profits 

International effect 

Changing influence 

Best sellers — past and present 

Comparative position in American 
and World literature 


VI Student’s summation 


MATERIAL TO BE READ 
I Author’s Works (Fall Term) 


II Biography and Autobiography (Winter 
Term) 


III Criticisms (Winter Term) 


1b 


c 
2d) 
3 e 





a { Books (specific) 

Scholarly articles 

Popular articles 

Contemporary authors’ comments 
Original source material (letters and 


mss.) 






Page 
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Libraries for Source Material 
1 School Library 
2 Public Library 
3 State Library 
4 Historical Library 
5 University or College Library 


6 Special libraries concerned with your 
author 


Page 5: 
SENIOR ENGLISH PROJECT SECTIONS 
(date) 
Suggested Due Dates 
Monday — March 11 


Title 
Project — 1st Section 


“Outline of Summary of 
Works” 


Project — 2nd Section 
“Literary & Social History 
of the Time” 


Project — 3rd Section 
“Biography” 


Monday — April 22 


Monday — April 29 


Monday — May 6 Project — 4th Section 


“The Critics’ Estimate” 
Monday — May 13 _—— Project — Sth Section 
“Your Conclusion” 

> Monday — May 20 = Project — 6th Section 
“Title Page, Table of Con- 
tents, Index, Appendix, 


Bibliography” 


Oral reports to the class will be given by each 
member following May 20 


On Page 6: 
SENIOR ENGLISH 
(date) 
American Novelists 
Satisfactory for Research Project 


(1783-1859) 
(1789-1851) 


Washington Irving 

James Fenimore Cooper 
Nathaniel Hawthorne (1804-1864) 
Herman Melville (1819-1891) 
Mark Twain (Samuel Clemens) (1835-1910) 
William Dean Howells (1837-1920) 
Henry James (1843-1916) 


Sarah Orne Jewett (1849-1909) 
Edith Wharton (1862-1937) 
Frank Norris (1870-1902) 


--_-__—_ 


See Suggested Bibliography, page 12. 





Theodore Dreiser (1871-1945) 


Stephen Crane (1871-1900) 
Ellen Glasgow (1874-1944) 
Sherwood Anderson (1876-1941) 
Willa Cather (1876-1950) 


Jack London 
Sinclair Lewis 

F. Scott Fitzgerald 
Thomas Wolfe 


(1876-1916) 
(1885-1951) 
(1896-1940) 
(1900-1938) 


URING the first term four “reporting”’ dates are 
set at which time each student gives the name 
of the novel that has been read. By the end 

of the Fall term, therefore, a mininum of four novels 
will have been read by each student. These “‘report- 
ing” dates might run something like this: October 15, 
October 29, November 12, November 26. 


In the Winter term conferences are set up with the 
groups who may be taking the same author and with 
individuals for their authors. A full period is given 
over to these conferences, and often informal confer- 
ences by request follow later. The purpose of the 
individual conferences is to discuss with each student 
the organization of his paper, how to go about finding 
source material, what basic reference books will be 
useful,! learned journals in the field, uses of libraries 
(and librarians!), intelligent operation of the Readers’ 
Guide, and how to keep notes on your research. 


In the Spring term each student is presented with 
an attractive and sturdy folder appropriately labeled, 
which will be passed in at each “‘due” date with the 
latest section added. 


Each section is read and graded and returned with 
comments. Should a section be considered unsatis- 
factory the work can be withheld until the “repairs” 
are made. Handing the paper in by sections has two 
good results: one, it prevents a student from leaving 
the whole job to the last minute and trying to do a 
marathon-non-stop-through-the-night-blitz on the 
project; and two, it spreads the correcting foad for 
the harrassed teacher over a term instead of appearing 
as one indigestible lump. 


As the project nears its conclusion, there are always 
nervous inquiries on how to prepare an index, what 
should be in an appendix, and how complete should be 
the bibliography. A few helpful facts clear up most of 
these apprehensions. 


When the final page has been inserted, the project 
graded, and the “book” returned, the students re- 
ceive it with the same sense of awe and of possession 
which they reserve for their long sought diploma. 
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OF SEB SCHOOLS 


our member schools returned to us before the 
Christmas holidays — nearly 59% of them. 
That this is the largest number of replies to an SEB 
questionnaire, though not the highest percentage, on 


lag" report is based upon the 267 questionnaires 





Mr. Koehler, a member of the faculty of Milton Academy, 
Milton, Mass., is Chairman of the Bureau of Research of the 
Secondary Education Board. He acknowledges the assistance in 
this study of his two colleagues on the Bureau, William §S. Litterick, 
Headmaster of The Harley School, Rochester, N. Y., and Harrison 
L. Reinke, Headmaster of Fay School, Southborough, Mass. 





TEN BEST BOOKS 
On the afternoon of March 7, as part of the program 

of its 32nd Annual Conference, the Secondary Education 
Board presented its fifth annual book awards for the 
ten best adult books of 1957 for the pre-college reader, 
The winners were as follows: 

The Small Woman, by Alan Burgess 

(Dutton) 

The Edge of Darkness, by Mary Ellen Chase 

(Norton) 

Seal Morning, by Rhowena Farre 

(Rinehart) 

Operation Sea Lion, by Peter Fleming 

(Simon and Schuster) 

Day of Infamy, by Walter Lord 

(Holt) 

Face to Face, by Veda Mehta 

(Little, Brown) 

Bridge at Andau, by James Michener 

(Random House) 

Bridge to the Sun, by Gwen Terasaki 

(Univ. of North Carolina Press) 

On the Beach, by Nevil Shute 

(Morrow) 

Quest for a Continent, by Walter Sullivan 

(McGraw Hill) 
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THE COMMUNITY SERVICES 


A Report of the Bureau of Research 


Compiled by Warren B. KoeEHLer 


SEB records, would seem to lend added confidence to 
our conclusion that the independent schools of the 
United States do much for their communities. 


Why should this be so? In terms of dollars and 
cents, do not the men and women of our faculties 
give more to their communities through their teaching 
than their communities give to them in salaries, even 
though their schools are untaxed? Could the 28,000 
public secondary schools teach all the pupils in the 
approximately 3500 independent schools on _ those 
taxes? Probably not; and yet our independent schools, 
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as institutions, and their faculties, as individuals, are 
constantly reaching out for further ways to express 
that desire to serve which had called them into that 


poorest of jobs and richest of professions, teaching. speak for themselves. 


SCHOOL TYPE: SEB MEMBERS—TOTALS No. Replies 267 


WHAT WE OFFER Yearly 
1, Summer session 108 
2. Religious conferences 35 
3. Educational conferences 33 
4. Athletic tournaments 73 
5, Athletic clinics 18 
6. Special educational projects 44 
7, Educational counsel to pupils not candidates for admission 52 
8. Community-wide educational planning 22 
9. Teacher-training observation 68 
10. Employ apprentice teachers 32 
ll, Exchange teachers 24 

12, Encourage students to help out in the commun ty when needed — church, snow, 

flood, fire, etc. 124 
13. Scholarships local town children 127 
14. Would you send a delegate to a conference on the YES 
subject of this study? 125 
FREE 
15. Concerts 98 
16, Plays 103 
17. Games 135 
18. Lectures 97 
19. Other 23 
20. Halls 72 
21. Fields 84 
22. Gym 57 
23. Rink 20 
24. Other 25 
SCHOOL TYPE: +.50% Board, +300 enrollment No. Replies 25 

WHAT WE OFFER Yearly 
1, Summer session 19 
2. Religious conferences 9 
3, Educational conferences 6 
4, Athletic tournaments 12 
5. Athletic clinics 2 
6. Special educational projects 9 
7. Educational counsel to pupils not candidates for admission 4 
8. Community-wide educational planning 2 
9. Teacher-training observation 7 
10, Employ apprentice teachers 3 
ll, Exchange teachers 4 

12. Encourage students to help out in the community when needed — church, snow, 

flood, fire, etc. 12 
13, Scholarships local town children 14 
14. Would you send a delegate to a conference on the YES 
subject of this study? 14 

FREE 
15. Concerts is 
16. Plays 14 
17, Games 15 
18 Lectures 16 
19. Other + 
20. Halls 8 
21, Fields ® 
22. Gym 10 
23. Rink 6 
. Other 3 








%SEB 58 
% Sometimes % 
43 18 7 
13 69 22 
12 123 48 
27 63 24 
7 57 21 
16 78 29 
19 80 30 
8 37 14 
25 51 18 
12 53 20 
9 49 18 
48 81 30 
49 27 10 
NO 
48 112 43 
CHARGE 
37 50 19 
40 89 33 
50 52 19 
37 +. 15 
9 13 5 
27 51 18 
31 44 17 
21 49 15 
7 10 + 
9 15 6 


%SEB Type 83 


% Sometimes % 


76 0 0 
36 8 32 
24 15 60 
48 5 20 
8 10 40 
26 7 24 
16 8 32 
8 4 16 
28 6 24 
12 5 20 
16 9 36 
48 8 32 
56 6 24 
NO 
56 4 16 
CHARGE 
52 6 24 
56 9 36 
60 4 
64 3 
16 1 
32 4 
32 4 
40 5 
4 
5 


We have listed the replies in the format of the 
questionnaire itself, feeling that this would simplify 


your task of interpretation. The figures, we think, 
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SCHOOL TYPE: +.50% Board, —300 Enrolled 





No. Replies 7/ 





%SEB Type 78 


Sometimes 


WHAT WE OFFER Yearly % 
1. Summer session 15 21 
2. Religious conferences 9 13 
3. Educational conferences 5 7 
4, Athletic tournaments 14 20 
5. Athletic clinics 5 7 
6. Special educational projects 11 15 
7. Educational counsel to pupils not candidates for admission 8 11 
8. Community-wide educational planning 2 3 
9. Teacher-training observation 9 13 
10. Employ apprentice teachers 4 6 
11. Exchange teachers 3 + 
12, Encourage students to help out in the community when needed — church, snow, 
flood, fire, etc. 26 37 
13. Scholarships local town children 27 38 
14. Would you send a delegate to a conference on the YES 
subject of this study? 31 44 
FREE 
15. Concerts 35 49 
16. Plays 42 59 
17. Games 40 56 
18. Lectures 32 45 
19, Other 7 10 
20. Halls 22 31 
21. Fields 34 48 
22. Gym 19 27 
23. Rink 10 i¢ 
24. Other 11 15 
SCHOOL TYPE: + 50% Day, +300 Enrolled No. Replies 89 
WHAT WE OFFER Yearly % 
1, Summer session 48 54 
2. Religious conferences 10 11 
3. Educational conferences 13 15 
4. Athletic tournaments 33 37 
5. Athletic clinics 6 7 
6. Special educational projects 13 15 
7. Educational counsel to pupils not candidates for admission 26 29 
8. Community-wide educational planning ’ 13 15 
9. Teacher-training observation 35 39 
10. Employ apprentice teachers 19 21 
11. Exchange teachers 9 10 
12. Encourage students to help out in the community when needed — church, snow, 
flood, fire, etc. 45 51 
13, Scholarships local town children 52 58 
14, Would you send a delegate to a conference on the YES 
subject of this study? 29 33 
FREE 
15, Concerts 30 33 
16, Plays 24 27 
17. Games 40 45 
18. Lectures 27 30 
19. Other 6 7 
20. Halls 19 21 
21. Fields 18 20 
22. Gym 19 21 
23. Rink 2 2 


%SEB Type 5¢ 


Sometimes 


4 
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15 
12 
18 
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WHAT WE OFFER 
. Summer session 
Religious conferences 
Educational conferences 
. Athletic tournaments 
Athletic clinics 
Special educational projects 
Educational counsel to pupils not candidates for admission 
Community-wide educational planning 
9, Teacher-training observation 
10. Employ apprentice teachers 
11. Exchange teachers 
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SCHOOL TYPE: +50% Day, —300 Enrolled 








No. Replies 82 %SEB Type 48 





12. Encourage students to help out in the community when needed — church, snow, 


flood, fire, etc. 

13. Scholarships local town children 

14, Would you send a delegate to a conference on the 
subject of this study? 


15, Concerts 
16. Plays 
17. Games 
18. Lectures 
19. Other 
20. Halls 
21. Fields 
22. Gym 
23. Rink 
24. Other 


SERVICES NOT LISTED ON THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

Ballet; art, music lessons: (1) 

Chapel: Free (1) 

Chapel services: Charge (1) 

Charity Drives: (2) 

Coasting hill: Free (1) 

Dancing classes: Charge (1) 

Docks and Lake Front: Free (1) 

Hospital: Charge (1) 

Gymkhana; Free (1) 

Inn; Charge (2) 

Library: Free (3) 

Movies: Free (3) 

Movies: With charge (1) For charity (1) 

Museum: Free (1) 

Open house: Many 

Pre-College Science Center: Charge — Loomis & Dorr Foun- 
dation, summer; St. Mark’s & Worcester Foundation, summer 


Riding: Charge (1) 
Rifle range: Free to Boy Scouts (1) 
Sales: (2) 


Skitow; Charge (2) 

Summer Day Camp: Charge (5) Free-underprivileged children 
(1) 

Summer Session, Advanced Studies: 

Summer Work Camp: Charge (1) 

Swimming lessons: Charge (1) 

Swimming pool: Free (17) Charge (3) 

Teaching Fellowship Program: (1) 

Tennis Courts: Free (9) 


St. Paul’s, Concord; Baylor 


Work, community: Free — 240 man hours weekly (1), Hospital 
work (1) 
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Yearly % Sometimes % 
27 33 11 13 i. 
7 9 9 11 2. 
9 11 30 37 . 
14 17 20 24 4. 
5 6 11 13 3 
11 13 19 23 6. 
14 17 29 36 te 
5 6 15 18 8. 
17 21 14 17 9. 
6 7 19 23 10. 
8 10 8 10 11, 
41 50 19 23 12, 
34 41 5 6 13. 
YES NO 
14 17 46 56 14 
FREE CHARGE 
20 24 15 18 15 
23 28 30 37 16 
40 de 13 16 17 
22 28 17 21 18 
6 7 5 6 19 
23 28 16 20 20. 
24 29 13 16 21 
9 11 12 15 22. 
2 2 1 1 23. 
5 6 2 2 24 


CONCLUSION 
A LTHOUGH the figures, we think, do speak for 


themselves, certain observations may be de- 

sirable. In general, there can be little doubt 
that the great majority of our independent schools 
are already being operated in keeping with the 
spirit of their status as non-profit institutions. They 
are overwhelmingly service-minded and community- 
minded. This is evident in the large number of 
scholarships available to local town children, in the 
availability of their students for help in community 
emergencies, and in the welcome extended to like- 
minded groups for the use of school facilities. One 
relatively small country school regularly gives 240 
man-hours of work each week to its community. If 
one adds to this the work of individual faculty 
members on school committees, on community fund 
drives, and their work for hospitals and local charities, 
the conclusion would clearly seem to be that the 
schools and their faculties do much for their com- 
munities. 


Nor do many of these schools allow their plants to 
go unused during the summer. More than 40% of 
them run regular summer sessions. This is in addition 
to the many day camps, work camps, camps for 
under-privileged children, and the several laudable 





educational projects recently instituted by some 
schools. Among these are three advanced studies 
programs, two pre-college science centers in co- 
operation with scientific foundations, and a teaching 
fellowship program which is “an experiment in teacher 
recruiting and training.” 


But how much should a school do for its community 
and how continuously should it use its plant to justify 
its tax-free status? No answers to those questions 


can be derived from this questionnaire. Even if it 
were known to what extent the tax-supported schools 
contribute extra-curricular services, a comparison 
with the effort of a given independent school might 
not be helpful. The needs of communities differ, 
and the opportunities for service. We have no doubt, 
however, that many of you will be interested in the 
wide variety of ways that your clearly demonstrated 
desire to serve has found expression among the in- 
dependent schools of your type. 


SCHOOLS REPLYING TO THIS REQUEST FOR INFORMATION 
# Offer a Summer Session 


Big Boarding 
# The Choate School 
# Cranbrook School (Theater School & Play School) 
# Culver Military Academy 
Dana Hall School 
# Deerfield Academy 
Emma Willard School 
# The Hill School 
# The Hotchkiss School 
The Lawrenceville School 
# Loomis School 
# The Manlius School 
The Masters School 
# The Mercersburg Academy 
# New York Military Academy 
Northfield School for Girls 
# The Peddie School 
# Peekskill Military Academy 
# Phillips Academy 
# The Phillips Exeter Academy 
# St. Paul’s School 
# The Taft School 
# Valley Forge Military Academy 
Westtown Friends School 
# Williston Academy 
# Worcester Academy 


Small Boarding 


Berkshire School 
Blair Academy 
Brooks School , 
Canterbury School 
# The Cardigan Mountain School 
The Cate School 
Chatham Hall 
Colorado Rocky Mountain School 
# Cranwell Preparatory School 
Eaglebrook School 
The Elgin Academy 
Episcopal High School 
Fay School 
The Fessenden School 
The Forman School 
# Fountain Valley School (Sometimes) 
Gilmour Academy 
Governor Dummer Academy 
The Gow School 
# The Gunnery (Sometimes) 
Miss Hall’s School 
Hebron Academy 
Holderness School 


Location 
Wallingford, Connecticut 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
Culver, Indiana 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 
Deerfield, Massachusetts 
Troy, New York 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania (Summer in Wolfeboro, N. H.) 
Lakeville, Connecticut 
Lawrenceville, New Jersey 
Windsor, Connecticut 
Manlius, New York 
Dobbs Ferry, New York 
Mercersburg, Pennsylvania 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York 
East Northfield, Massachusetts 
Hightstown, New Jersey 
Peekskill, New York 
Andover, Massachusetts 
Exeter, New Hampshire 
Concord, New Hampshire 
Watertown, Connecticut 
Wayne, Pennsylvania 
Westtown, Pennsylvania 
Easthampton, Massachusetts 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Location 
Sheffield, Massachusetts 
Blairstown, New Jersey 
North Andover, Massachusetts 
New Milford, Connecticut 
Canaan, New Hampshire 
Carpinteria, California 
Chatham, Virginia 
Carbondale, Colorado 
Lenox, Massachusetts 
Deerfield, Massachusetts 
Elgin, Illinois 
Alexandria, Virginia 
Southborough, Massachusetts 
West Newton, Massachusetts 
Litchfield, Connecticut 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Gates Mills, Ohio 
South Byfield, Massachusetts 
South Wales, New York 
Washington, Connecticut 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
Hebron, Maine 
Plymouth, New Hampshire 
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Small Boarding 
Kent School 
# Kiskiminetas Springs School 
The Leelanau Schools 
The Madeira School 
# The Mary A. Burnham School 


Miami Country Day and Resident School 


Middlesex School 
Milton Academy 
Mohonk School 
# Northampton School for Girls 
Northwood School 
Oakwood School 
# Ojai Valley School 


# Orme School (Camp with some tutoring) 


The Pennington School 
The Phelps School 
Pomfret School 
Miss Porter’s School 
The Putney School 
The Rectory School 
Rumsey Hall School 
St. Andrew’s School 
# St. George’s School 
St. James School 
Saint Mary’s Hall 
St. Mary’s-in-the-Mountains 
St. Mary’s School 
# St. Peter’s School (Sometimes) 
St. Stephen’s Episcopal School 
St. Thomas Church Choir School 
# Shattuck School 
Solebury School 
South Kent School 
# Stoneleigh-Prospect Hill School 
Storm King School 
Stuart Hall 
Suffield Academy 
The Thacher School 
# Trinity-Pawling School 
Verde Valley School 
Watkinson School 
Wayland Academy 
Webb School of California 
Western Reserve Academy 
Westminster School 
Westover School 
# Woodberry Forest School 
Woodstock Country School 


Big Day 
Adelphi Academy 
# American School 
Annie Wright Seminary 
# The Baylor School 
Berkeley Institute 
# Black-Foxe School 
The Brearley School 
# Brunswick School 
# Buckley Country Day School 
The Buckley School 
Carolton Oaks School 
# Carteret School 
Cathedral School of St. Mary 
# Chadwick School 
# Cincinnati Country Day School 


Location 
Kent, Connecticut 
Saltsburg, Pennsylvania 
Glen Arbor, Michigan 
Greenway, Virginia 


Northampton, Massachusetts (Summer in a different location) 


Miami, Florida 

Concord, Massachusetts 
Milton, Massachusetts 
Mohonk Lake, New York 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
Lake Placid, New York 
Poughkeepsie, New York 
Ojai, California 

Mayer, Arizona 
Pennington, New Jersey 
Malvern, Pennsylvania 
Pomfret, Connecticut 
Farmington, Connecticut 
Putney, Vermont 
Pomfret, Connecticut 
Washington, Connecticut 
Middletown, Delaware 
Newport, Rhode Island 
St. James, Maryland 
Faribault, Minnesota 
Littleton, New Hampshire 
Peekskill, New York 
Peekskill, New York 
Austin, Texas 

New York, New York 
Faribault, Minnesota 
New Hope, Pennsylvania 
South Kent, Connecticut 


Greenfield, Massachusetts (Summer at Newport, Rhode Island) 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York 
Staunton, Virginia 

Suffield, Connecticut 

Ojai, California 

Pawling, New York 
Sedona, Arizona 

Hartford, Connecticut 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 
Claremont, California 
Hudson, Ohio 

Simsbury, Connecticut 
Middlebury, Connecticut 
Woodberry Forest, Virginia 
South Woodstock, Vermont 


Location 
Brooklyn, New York 
Pasay City, Philippines 
Tacoma, Washington 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Brooklyn, New York 
Los Angeles, California 
New York, New York 
Greenwich, Connecticut 
North Hills, Roslyn, New York 
New York, New York 
Norfolk, Virginia 
West Orange, New Jersey 
Garden City, New York 
Rolling Hills, California 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Big Day 
Collegiate School 
# Columbus School for Girls 
# The Elisabeth Morrow School (Sometimes) 
The Episcopal Academy 
Miss Fine’s School 
# Friends’ Central School 
# Friends School 
# Friends’ Select School 
Germantown Friends School 
Gilman School 
# The Green Vale School (Tutoring only) 
Greenwich Country Day School 
# Grosse Pointe University School 
# Hackley School 
# Harvard School 
# Hathaway Brown School 
# The Haverford School 
The Holton-Arms School 
# Horace Mann School 
# The Isabelle Buckley Schools 
Judson School 
# The Kamehameha Schools 
# The Katherine Delmar Burke School (Sometimes) 
Landon School 
# The Latin School of Chicago 
Lincoln School 
Linsly Military Institute 
# Mary Institute (Kindergarten only) 
# Maumee Valley Country Day School 
# McCallie School 
# McDonogh School 
Moses Brown School 
National Cathedral School 
New Canaan Country School 
# The Nichols School 
# The Northrop Collegiate School (Sometimes) 
The Packer Collegiate School 
# The Park School of Buffalo 
(Day camp with tutoring available) 
# Pembroke Country Day School 
(Reading School for Elementary Students) 
# The Pingry School 
# Polytechnic Preparatory Country Day School 
# The Polytechnic School 
# Presbyterian Day School 
The Principia 
# Punahou School 
Renbrook School 
# Riverdale Country Schools 
# Rutgers Preparatory School 
St. Agnes School 
# St. Albans School 
St. Christopher’s School 
# St. John’s Preparatory School 
# St. John’s School (Tutors available) 
# St. Louis Country Day School 
St. Margaret's School 
# St. Mark’s School of Texas 
# Sewickley Academy 
Shady Hill School 
The Shipley School 
Shore Country Day School 
# The Sidwell Friends School 
The Spence School 
Springside School 


Location 
New York, New York 
Columbus, Ohio 
Englewood, New Jersey 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Princeton, New Jersey 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Glen Head, New York 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


Grosse Pointe Woods, Michigan 


Tarrytown, New York 
North Hollywood, California 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Haverford, Pennsylvania 
Washington, D. C. 

New York, New York 
Los Angeles, California 
Scottsdale, Arizona 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

San Francisco, California 
Washington, D. C. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Maumee, Ohio 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
McDonogh, Maryland 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Washington, D. C. 

New Canaan, Connecticut 
Buffalo, New York 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Brooklyn, New York 
Snyder, New York 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Brooklyn, New York 
Pasadena, California 
Memphis, Tennessee 

St. Louis, Missouri 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

West Hartford, Connecticut 
New York, New York 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Albany, New York 
Washington, D. C. 
Richmond, Virginia 
Danvers, Massachusetts 
Houston, Texas 

St. Louis, Missouri 
Waterbury, Connecticut 
Dallas, Texas 

Sewickley, Pennsylvania 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
Beverly, Massachusetts 
Washington, D. C. 

New York, New York 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Big Day 
The Tatnall School 
# Thayer Academy 
Tower Hill School 
Town School for Boys 
# Trinity School 
Upper Canada College 
# The William Penn Charter School 
The Winsor School 


Smail Day 
Albany Academy for Girls 
The Allendale School 
# The Allen-Stevenson School 
Anna Head School 
Barnard School for Girls 


# Bel Air Town and Country School (Sometimes) 


# Belmont Hill School (Sometimes) 
The Bement School 
The Bishop’s School 
Buckingham Friends School 
The Buffalo Seminary 
The Calhoun School 
# The Cambridge School of Weston 


# Charlotte Country Day School (Day camp with tutoring) 


Concord Academy 


# The Country School (Individual tutoring) 
# Crystal Springs Schoo! for Girls (Under consideration) 


Daycroft School 

# The Denver Country Day School 
Derby Academy 
East Woods School 
Elmwood-Franklin School 

# The Englewood School for Boys 
Fairfield Country Day School 
The Fenn School 

# Flintridge Preparatory School 
Friends Academy 
Georgetown Preparatory School 
Gibbons Hall School for Boys 

# Halsted School 
Hawken School 

# The Huntington School for Boys 
The Jacob Tome Institute 

# Keith Country Day School (Sometimes) 
The Kimberley School 

# King School (Informal groups) 

# Laguna Blanca School 
La Jolla Country Day School 
The Lancaster Country Day School 
The Lenox School 

# Longfellow School for Boys (Sometimes) 
The Low-Heywood School 

# Morristown School 
The Nightingale-Bamford School 
Noble and Greenough School 

# Norfolk Academy (Tutoring sometimes) 
The Out-of-Door School 
Oxford School 
Pebble Hill School 
The Peck School 
The Pike School 
The Pine Cobble School 
Pine Point School 
Ransom School 

# The Robinson School (Sometimes) 


Location 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Braintree, Massachusetts 
Wilmington, Delaware 
San Francisco, California 
New York, New York 
Toronto, Ontario 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Location 
Albany, New York 
Rochester, New York 
New York, New York 
Berkeley, California 
New York, New York 
Los Angeles, California 
Belmont, Massachusetts 
Deerfield, Massachusetts 
La Jolla, California 
Lahaska, Pennsylvania 
Buffalo, New York 
New York, New York 
Weston, Massachusetts 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Concord, Massachusetts 
Easton, Maryland 
Hillsborough, California 
Stamford, Connecticut 
Englewood, Colorado 
Hingham, Massachusetts 
Oyster Bay, New York 
Buffalo, New York 
Englewood, New Jersey 
Fairfield, Connecticut 
Concord, Massachusetts 
Pasadena, California 
Dartmouth, Massachusetts 
Garrett Park, Maryland 
Asheville, North Carolina 
Yonkers, New York 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Port Deposit, Maryland 
Rockford, Illinois 
Montclair, New Jersey 
Stamford, Connecticut 
Santa Barbara, California 
La Jolla, California 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
New York, New York 
Bethesda, Maryland 
Stamford, Connecticut 
Morristown, New Jersey 
New York, New York 
Dedham, Massachusetts 
Norfolk, Virginia 
Sarasota, Florida 
Hartford, Connecticut 
DeWitt, New York 
Morristown, New Jersey 
Andover, Massachusetts 
Williamstown, Massachusetts 
Stonington, Connecticut 
Coconut Grove, Florida 
West Hartford, Connecticut 
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Small Day 
# Rowland Hall School for Girls 
Rudolf Steiner School 
# Rumson Country Day School (Sometimes) 
# St. Dunstan’s School 
St. Edmund’s Academy 
# St. Hilda’s School 
St. Luke’s School 
# St. Mary’s Hall (Remedial work) 
St. Matthew’s Parish School 
# St. Michael’s Country Day School 
Samuel Ready School 
The Sarah Dix Hamlin School 
Scarborough School 
# Shady Side Academy 
# Shady Side Academy Junior School (Grade 7 only) 
Shepherd Knapp School 
# Stevens Academy 
The Summit School 
Tenacre Country Day School 
# Texas Military Institute (Co-ed in summer) 
# The Tower School 
# The University School 
The Vail-Deane School 
# Valley School of Ligonier (Sometimes) 
# Webb School of Knoxville 
# Westridge School (Sometimes) 
The Wyndcroft School 
# Wyoming Seminary Day School 


Location 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
New York, New York 
Rumson, New Jersey 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
New York, New York 
New York, New York 
Burlington, New Jersey 
Pacific Palisades, California 
Newport, Rhode Island 
Baltimore, Maryland 
San Francisco, California 
Scarborough, New York 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Boylston, Massachusetts 
Hoboken, New Jersey 
Reynolda, North Carolina 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 
San Antonio, Texas 
Marblehead, Massachusetts 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Ligonier, Pennsylvania 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Pasadena, California 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania 
Forty Fort, Pennsylvania 


PERSONALS 


The rules governing the placement of personal advertisements are as follows: The BuLtettn will publish 
notices from teachers who are looking for new positions or from schools that are looking for new teachers. 
Other notices of an advertising nature will be accepted also, at the discretion of the editor. 


The charge is according to length, the minimum being $5.00 for about fifty words. Please make checks pay- 
able to the Secondary Education Board. The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 


If anonymity is desired, a box number will be assigned and the Buttetin will forward replies to the 


advertiser. 





HEADMASTER’S POSITION WANTED 


Experienced administrator with over 15 years of 
boarding school and college background as teacher, 
Director of Studies, Administrative Dean, and Assistant 
Headmaster desires Headmaster’s position in private 
school, either boarding or day; boys or coed; military or 
non-military. Can be made available on reasonable 
notice. A.B. and M.A. degrees. Should complete Ph.D. 
in 1958. 


Write to: Box 55N 


Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 








HEADMASTER WANTED 
Headmaster for country day school, coed, kinder- 
garten through ninth grade in Fairfield County, Conn- 
ecticut. Details through Avery Teachers Agency, 250 
Everit Street, New Haven, Conn. Notice to Schools and 
Personnel: — May we assist you for 1958-1959? 








SCHOOL NURSE SEEKS POSITION 
Wanted: Position as school nurse by R. N. with wide 
professional experience, including experience as school nurse. 
Write to: Box 4-A 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 








POSITION AVAILABLE IN COLLEGE 
ADMISSIONS 


Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida, a member of 
the College Entrance Examination Board, desires a young 
man with secondary and/or admissions experience to 
travel and represent the College as an admissions coun- 
selor in the Midwest. Possibility of part time teaching 
during one term each year if desired. 

Write to; John O. Rich 
Director of Admissions 
Rollins College 
Winter Park, Florida 
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POSITION WANTED 


Elementary and junior high mathematics instructor 
with eight years’ varied teaching and administrative 
experience in high ranking coed preparatory school desires 
position as assistant headmaster, head of junior depart- 
ment, or headmaster of elementary day school. B.A. 
Pomona College (1949), Ed.M. Harvard. Available fall 
1958. Broad extra-curricular interests. 

Write to: Box 712A 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 





WANTED — PIANO TEACHER 
Wanted: piano teacher for summer music camp in 
the Adirondacks. Must be able to teach beginners and 
advanced pupils. Also must be able to arrange music for 
small ensembles, The camp is selective and has all outdoor 
sports. Located on beautiful lake. 
Write to: Box 70-J 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Center Street, Milton 86, Mass. 




















WANTED — ASSISTANT HEADMASTER 
MATERIAL 
DAY SCHOOL TEACHER, male, young but ex- 
perienced, wanted by well established, small (150 boys 
and girls), pre-prep school near Stanford U., California. 
Must be qualified for 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th grade P.E., 
and drive car. Other teaching according to training and 
talents. Right person may become assistant to head. 
$6,000 if credentialed. 
Please write full information to: 
Box 15A 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass, 











SUMMER SCHOOL HAS OPENING 
Well established summer school seeks the services of 
an experienced independent school teacher, elementary 
and/or secondary, for its 1958 summer school] session in 
one of the following areas: 
English and/or languages 
mathematics and/or science 
athletics and/or waterfront 
Write to: Box 60-N 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 











ADMINISTRATIVE POSITION WANTED 


with opportunities for educational leadership includ- 
ing Health and Physical Education. Teacher with ten 
years of college and university experience, and sixteen 
years’ private boarding school background. B.S., M.P.E., 
M.A., Ph.D. degrees. Location: Southeast or South 
preferred. 
Write to: Box 93A 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 





ADMINISTRATIVE POSITION WANTED 
Experienced administrator with 20 years experience 
in boys’ boarding schools and co-ed day schools as math 
instructor, Head of Mathematics Department, Registrar, 
Assistant Headmaster, and now Headmaster desires 
Administrative position in private school where quarters 
are supplied. A.B. and M.A. degrees. Area desired is 
Eastern Seaboard. 
Write to: Box 17-A 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 









































HEADMASTER’S POSITION WANTED 
Experienced teacher, coach, and administrator with 
private boarding and day school background as Head of 
Upper School, Assistant to Headmaster, Head of English 
Department, Supervisor of Athletics, and Head Football 
Coach desires Headmaster’s position in private school for 
boys, either boarding or day, effective July 1, 1958. A.B. 
and M.A. degrees. 
Write to: Box 24A 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 














WILL YOU EXCHANGE HOMES 
FOR THE SUMMER? 


Schoolmaster wants to exchange, for some weeks or 
months in the summer, home located in beautiful New 
Hampshire hills for a house on or near seashore, with 
beach privilege. 

Write to: D. M. Fiore 
Holderness School 
Plymouth, N. H. 








| 














POSITION SOUGHT 
Headmistress of independent school seeks position as 
assistant in registrar’s or admissions office. Would wel- 
come clerical work with little or no responsibility. 
Write to: Box 21A 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 

















OUR SCHOOLS AND 


THE PUBLIC 


Edited by Kennetu C, Parker, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


Almost every independent school organizes special 
events on campus for alumni and parents of students. 
Almost every boarding school holds meetings off 
campus for alumni, parents, and prospective patrons. 
The on-campus events are designed for one particular 
group. The off-campus meetings are often all- 
inclusive — joint meetings for all who have or may 
have an interest in the school. 


Basically, of course, the main objective of such 
gatherings is to maintain or to stimulate interest in 
the school and its work. Tradition, location, and 
clientele often play a large part in determining the 
nature of meetings and of other events in the school’s 
public relations program. 


Occasionally we hear about what a school is doing 
and can persuade someone to write about it. That is 
the case this month, when we present “The Alumnae 
Scholarship Bazaar,” a successful annual event of 


The Calhoun School, New York City. 


Undoubtedly there are many programs of equal 
interest across the nation. We dare hope that someone 


will adapt certain features of this one for the benefit of 
his or her school. We certainly hope that our readers 
will tell us about their own distinctive programs or tip 
us off about activities of other schools which might be 
interesting and profitable for our readers to know 
about. 


For example, I am sure that many would like to 
learn what other schools do for their trustees. What 
type of cultural programs are made available for the 
public? What special programs are good fund-raising 
projects? How does one edit, publish, and distribute 
an Alumni bulletin? What other promotional liter- 
ature can be effective in some phase of the public 
relations, educational, or fund-raising program of a 
school? 


As we have mentioned many times before, this 
section of the BuLLETIN is for our readers’ particular 
benefit in the field of public relations. We solicit your 
articles and suggestions for topics about which you 
would like to read. 





THE ALUMNAE 
SCHOLARSHIP BAZAAR 


By EvizaBpETH PARMELEE 


E were looking for some activity, several years 

WV ago, that would win back the interest of’ 
alumnae in their school, and it was suggested 

that a bazaar might do the trick. Since then the 
Alumnae Scholarship Bazaar has been both a social 


and a financial success, enlisting the services of all 
concerned with the school. This is how it works. 


An alumna chairman is selected, and she picks her 
committee of alumnae. Most of these are the tried 
and true whose interest never flags, but each chairman 
brings into the group her own circle of friends, many 
of whom have not been around for some time. They 
are policy-makers. They decide on the “‘theme”’ 
(this year’s was a “Gay 90’s Bazaar’). They take 
over, among them, the writing of letters to merchants 


Miss Parmelee is headmistress of The Calhoun School, New 
York City, and a member of the SEB’s Public Relations Committee. 





and alumnae who have contributed merchandise in 
the past. Many details of arrangements, mailings, 
renting the coat racks, soft-drink cooler, etc., are 
attended to by this group. They enjoy working 
around the school in an informal way, walking with 
authority into rooms where, as students, they trod 
with respect and awe. They become intimately 
acquainted with the school as it is today and have a 
real sense of being a part of it. 


Shortly after the alumnae committee gets under 
way, the chairman makes a direct appeal to the 
Parents Association. Volunteers sign up for all sorts 
of jobs, and everyone is urged to bring in merchandise 
tosell. This group does a tremendous amount of work, 
helping to sort and price articles all day, every day, 
during the last week. They bake cakes for the food 
counters. They help in arranging the merchandise 
for sale, and they do much of the actual selling — and 
buying. Parents get a real thrill from working with 
the school’s finished product, so to speak, each one 
hoping that some day her offspring will become just 
such a poised, responsible, attractive young woman. 
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It would not be possible to run a bazaar without the 
students. The Heads reserve the right to select the 
chairman of the Students Committee for the Bazaar. 
Usually this is a senior with a past record of enthusi- 
astic cooperation on bazaars. Frequently she is the 
brilliant, dynamic girl who just managed to be 
squeezed out at the student elections. A student 
committee is then selected, with representatives from 
each class. Although we try not to be too obvious 
about it, we consider two qualifications for committee 
membership: the girl’s need for a responsible job, and 
her father’s ability to supply saleable merchandise! It 
is surprising how often girls qualify on both counts. 


The Student Committee meets with the Alumna 
Chairman, and when possible the student chairman 
attends bazaar meetings. In this way the overall 
plans become known, and the place of each student is 
defined. Students do many things. They collect 
merchandise from classmates. Two by two they visit 
local merchants, asking for articles to sell. They make 
things tosell. They set up andrun games. They plan 
and carry out the decorating of the building. They 
run errands, carry masses of stuff to the locations 
where it is to be sold. They serve as salesgirls at the 
bazaar itself. Each year they take over different 
jobs, depending on individual talents. For the 


students all this serves as an introduction to the 
Alumnae Association. They gain renewed respect for 
and loyalty to their school as they work with the 
“girls” of past years. 

Meantime, the fathers, who have been sending in all 
sorts of things from their own and others’ businesses, 
are preparing for duty on the great night itself. One 
of them, an amateur magician, holds youngsters of 
all ages spellbound — at a price. They guard the 
entrances, man the coat checkroom, supervise the 
dance floor, and take over behind the counter. This 
year’s most amusing sight was two executives in the 
clothing industry handling the sale of children’s 
snowsuits, and having a perfectly wonderful time 
doing something for their daughters’ school. 

Even the faculty have their share in this annual 
event, signing up for various responsible posts, making 
sandwiches, driving students to pick up perishable 
items on the morning of the bazaar, answering tele- 
phones, selling merchandise. 

And then, of course, alumnae, parents past and 
present, students, and faculty throng the aisles picking 
up bargains, spending money, making another suc- 
cessful fund-raiser for scholarships; and through work, 
getting to love the school they all are connected with 
in one way or another. 





AMERICAN PHILANTHROPY’S 
“BLIND SPOT” 


American Philanthropy’s “Blind Spot’ is the title of 
the first publication of the Council for Independent 
School Aid, Inc. The twenty-page booklet has been 
distributed to member schools of the NCIS, which 
have been asked to help in securing the best possible 
distribution and in building up for CISA a mailing 
list for future publications. 


The following partial list of section headings will 
give an idea of the contents of the brochure: 


What Are the Numbers and Enrollments of the Independent 
Schools Showing a Marked Increase? 


What Are the Basic Characteristics of the Independent 
Schools? 


Does the Emphasis on Quality in the Independent Schools 
Show Up in the Quality of Their Graduates? 


How Are the Efforts of the Independent Schools Contributing 
to Educational Progress in America? 


What about Scholarship Aid at Independent Schools? 
How Are the Independent Schools Financed? and 


What Would Additional Financial Aid to Independent 
Schools Do for Education in America? 


The final section asks “Will You Help?’, stating 
that the Council is mot itself seeking gifts for dis- 
tribution to the schools. It is seeking “to open new 


sources of support when the individual schools or 
groups of schools tell the story of their possibilities 
and needs to friends and potential friends in their own 
communities and areas.” 


CISA is to be congratulated upon the receipt of a 
$5,000 grant from a foundation whose name must 
remain anonymous. 


ARE OUR SCHOOLS “SNOB FACTORIES”? 

One of the important activities of the present 
Chairman of the SEB has been to reply to those who 
misrepresent our independent schools to the public. 
Dr. Gummere has been an able spokesman for us on 
many occasions. , 


I presume that most of you have read the article 
“Are the Public Schools Doing Their Job? Pro and 
Con,” by J. Keats and H. L. Brown, Jr., in the 
Saturday Evening Post of September 21, 1957. Dr. 
Gummere has taken issue with some of the statements 
made by Mr. Brown. I think the followirig excerpts 
from his letter to Mr. Brown are worth printing here: 


“Here’s another round in what you have so aptly 
termed our ‘symbiotic’ relationship. It has to do 
with the article in the Post about private schools. . . . 


“You speak of such schools as ‘snob factories.’ 
Again you show an amazing lack of understanding. I 
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suppose you refer to the Philadelphia private school to 
which Carolina Negro parents sent their child to escape 
racism. Or maybe you refer to us, where our basket- 
ball captain was the son of a policeman a year or two 
ago and where the Senior Honor Society, whose elec- 
tions depend on preferential ballots of students and 
faculty, elected side-by-side a boy whose sister was a 
current debutante and another whose father is a foot- 
traffic officer attached to the 11th & Winter Street 
Station in town, or where the Treasurer of our eighth 
grade is a Negro. 


“No greater evidence of misinformation could be 
found than your claim that relationships between 
parents and school are likely to be less close in an 
independent school. This might be so in a boarding 
school, but two out of three independent schools 
today are country-day schools. So any generalizing 
must be done on the latter basis. Here you will find 
a remarkable and hearteningly close relationship with 
parents. At an affair for Senior Parents on October 
first, 90% of them attended. Two weeks later 84% 
of the 6th, 7th, and 8th grade parents came to their 
gathering. At our Commencement Day, the boys 
don’t cry — you couldn’t do that, of course! It’s the 
parents who cry at leaving our school. Faculty and 
administration in schools like ours make many life- 
long friends among parents. I know by sight the 
fathers and mothers of every member of the senior 
class; many of them have been with us for thirteen 
years, and the average is seven. Half of them I know 
by first names. Our parents are devoted to the school 
and do all kinds of things for us. . . . 


“T ought to know what I’m talking about because 
I’ve visited schools all over the country for the 
Secondary Education Board in my eleven years as its 
Chairman. For years I was a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Middle States Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, and was its President, 
and I taught in the Philadelphia Public Schools for’ 


some four years. I’ve sat with the Commission on 
Secondary Schools and have participated in evalu- 
ations for accreditation. All this work includes both 
public and independent schools. 


“You owe it to yourself, and in a way, I think, to 
the independent school, to see for yourself what goes 
on. I don’t mean you are supposed to write about it; 
I just mean that you ought to visit us and some other 
schools. We won’t tell anybody who you are, so you 
can ask any questions you like and get frank an- 


swers.... 


VISITORS FROM THAILAND 


The Office of Education of the U. S. Dept. of 
Health, Education, and Welfare inaugurated a study 
and observation program last fall for five prominent 
educators from Thailand. It was under the direction 
of Paul S. Bodenman, assistant to the director of the 
Educational Exchange and Training Branch of the 
Department. The distinguished guests enjoyed a six 
months’ visit to the United States. 


Of special interest to independent schools was the 
fact that one member of the visiting group was the 
director of the Private School Division of the Ministry 
of Education in Bangkok, Mr. Wongse T. Pukprayura. 
He is responsible for the supervision of the private 
schools of Thailand at both elementary and secondary 
levels. 


In March Mr. Wongse left the group, which had 
been traveling from Washington to Florida, in order 
to study the organization and administration of four 
independent schools, and to visit classes in each. The 
schools selected by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, all members of the Secondary 
Education Board, were: The Choate School, Walling- 
ford, Conn.; The Dalton School, New York City; 
Scarborough School, Scarborough, N. Y., and New 
York Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





ST. ALBANS SUMMER SCHOOL 
1958 Session 
June 16 — August 16 
St. Albans School 
Mount Saint Alban 
Washington 16, D.C. 
**s ¢ 
Information concerning enrollment 
in the Summer School may be obtained from 
The Reverend Charles Martin 
Headmaster of St. Albans 
or 
M. Carter Hall, Jr. 
Director of The Summer School 








SEB MUSIC LIBRARY 
The SEB Music Library has found a home at North- 
field School for Girls, East Northfield, Mass. This spring 
all member schools will receive a catalogue of the available 
materials, which it will be possible to borrow upon pay- 
ment of $1.00 in advance, to cover handling, and 50 cents 
a week. 











SEB MAY EXAMINATIONS 
Order blanks for the May examinations were mailed 
to all member schools on March 7. Please be sure that 
your orders reach the SEB office before May 1, to insure 
prompt delivery. Thank you! 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Edited by Josepu R. W. Donce, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


Joun G. Con ey, Grosse Pointe University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


CURRICULUM AND CLASSROOM 


Under the direction of Peggy Beck Evans, nationally 
known ceramist, lower school students at Avon Old 
Farms, Avon, Conn., are given a twelve weeks’ basic 
course in ceramics. The course, now in its sixth year, 
is correlated with history and science courses. Every 
opportunity is given to stimulate creative ability 
while attention is called to the development of ceramic 
uses and research both in the past and present. When 
possible models are made and chemical and science 
problems are discussed. The compiling and weighing 
out of glaze formulas are taught, requiring strict at- 
tention and careful manipulation. Students work 
with their hands in the school’s fully equipped studio 
and use various tools, kickwheel and power wheel. 
The course is also offered to the upper school as a 
minor elective in order that interested students may 
further increase their skill and craftsmanship. In 
many cases due to heavy academic schedules this is 
not possible, but each year greater interest in the 
course has been noted. 





At The Choate School in Wallingford, Conn., the 
Honors Program of Advanced Studies was inaugurated 
on January 1 in preparation for the year 1958-1959. 
For twenty years the students have been divided into 
slow, medium, fast, and honors sections; this new 
program is to supplement the honors courses and to 
give to the ablest boys the program that most closely 
suits their abilities. 


The Program 


At a time when the need is greater than ever to find 
and develop the nation’s best talent, Choate plans an 
extension of its present Honors Program. A group of 
ninth-grade boys, chosen from the ablest in the country, 
will initiate a course of advanced and correlated studies, 
to complete normal college preparatory work at an 
honors level by the end of the eleventh grade! The 
subjects covered will be English and mathematics and 
three of these four: science, history, classics and a 


1In order that a few boys may enter the program at the tenth- 
grade level, intensive courses at the summer session will be available. 


modern language. Included also will be a study of art, 
music and religion, At the end of the eleventh grade, a 
boy will have three choices: 1. he may go immediately to 
college; 2. he may study for a year abroad; or 3. he may 
continue with advanced honors work at Choate, con- 
centrating in the field of his greatest interest (literature, 
government, calculus, science, foreign language), and 
earn advanced standing in college. 


The Goal 


The ultimate aim of the Honors Program is to prove 
itself worthy of adoption by schools throughout the 
country to the end that the national resource of able 
minds may be recognized and developed to the greatest 
possible degree. 


On January 8, letters were sent to one hundred and 
fifty college presidents reading in part: 


“With our national need for superior training so 
sharply emphasized by recent international events, we 
are making every effort to extend an opportunity for 
advanced work to a greater number of able students. 
Though the number of our applicants for September 
1958 is already five times greater than the 135 available 
places, we are setting aside fifteen ninth grade scholar- 
ships, primarily for the sons of educators and clergymen. 
We do this in order that boys of the highest quality of 
mind and character throughout the country may have 
an opportunity for a secondary school training appro- 
priate to their abilities.” 





The biology department of the Fountain Valley 
School, Colorado Springs, Colo., has embarked on a 
joint project of ten years’ duration with the students 
of near-by Colorado College. The school will provide 
the land, and the college will finance the venture. 


They will cooperatively study the botany, zoology, 
micro-climates, soils, and the changes that take place 
from year to year in the plants and animals on an 
experimental acre of high-altitude, short grass prairie. 
The entire acre has been fenced against grazing 
animals, a part of it against rabbits, and a small part 
against all but the smallest insects. A similar adjacent 
unfenced acre will be studied as a control area. 


It is hoped that this common undertaking will prove 
beneficial to both institutions. 
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The Kamehameha Schools, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
have begun an enrichment program for students of 


above-average ability. Interesting experiments are 
being carried out on both the elementary and high 
school levels for those students with a language, non- 
language, or total I.Q. of 130 or above. 


The schools’ guidance staff gives individual in- 
telligence tests to all students identified as gifted or 
near-gifted from the results of their group intelligence 
tests and classroom performance. Special-area ability 
tests, interest inventory tests, and tests of emotional 
stability are also given when they are appropriate. 
In this way the potential of each child can be deter- 
mined. 


The enrichment program aims at carrying the 
students beyond their regular classroom experiences 
in the areas appropriate to each student. Along with 
their regular classroom assignments, their teachers 
guide them into special projects which will stimulate 
their imaginations, draw them into original investi- 
gations or more challenging experiments, and teach 
them to deal with the abstract. 


Several elective classes, such as journalism and 
advanced art, are open only to students with those 
special skills. 


In addition to advanced work related to what is 
going on in the classroom, groups of students from all 
grades with similar interests or abilities work on 
investigations in their special areas. 


A wide range of community activities and service 
is also available to these students. They participate 
in community-sponsored essay and oratorical con- 
tests; attend selected concerts, lectures, and meetings; 
and usher at concerts and plays. 


Another opportunity is that of acceleration. On the 
elementary level this has been found to be highly 
desirable if the child is well chosen. 
paratory children have recently been very successfully 
placed in a trial-acceleration situation. The child 
spends the last few months of the school year in the 
grade above that in which he started the year. If he 
adjusts well to his new situation, at the end of the year 
he is promoted with that class to the next higher grade. 
Children who have been promoted in this manner have 
carried on their advanced work very successfully. 


Because the gifted and near-gifted are most likely 
to develop in accord with their promise if they have 
appropriate stimulation, the schools recognize their 
responsibility to enrich the child’s interests and 
develop his skills and aptitudes. Teachers, guidance 
people, and administrators are all working together on 
the experiment to bring the best possible enrichment 
program to the students. 


Several pre-, 


The spring semester at Rhodes School, New York, 
N. Y., was marked by the addition of a course in 
Russian for the first time in the history of the school. 


The new course is given for credit to students who 
have demonstrated aptitude for languages. It has 
been added to the language department curriculum to 
meet the needs of the day. The decision to offer this 
course was reached partly on the strength of the 
success of the Advanced Placement Program, in- 
augurated last year, to broaden the scope of the high 
school program. 





At St. George’s School, Newport, R. I., following 
mid-year examinations, the English department 
changed all English sections, reorganizing classes so 
that every student would have a different teacher. 
The shifts were made for a variety of reasons: to give 
both the teachers and students a change in person- 
alities; to give the students two different approaches 
to the subject matter during the year; and to challenge 
every boy to adjust his performance to a new de- 
mand. 


The mathematics department also moved boys into 
different sections. It is the policy of this department 
to teach each course at several levels of difficulty. 
Sectioning by ability is done at the start of the year, 
and minor changes are made during the year. 





Southern Arizona School For Boys, Tucson, 
Ariz., which has long given its students practice in 
written expression with composition assignments in 
all departments, a weekly letter-writing period, and a 
student-staffed news journal, is now stepping up its 
program in oral expression with the establishment of 
a weekly discussion group of upperclassmen. 


With J. Colin Sprang, graduate of an English public 
school and the University of Wales, as faculty moder- 
ator, the boys are exploring the disciplines of British 
debating as well as American “town meeting” pro- 
cedures on their way to competence in speaking ex- 
tempore to the subject. 


For many years SAS students have been giving 
after-dinner talks one evening a week on topics of 
their own choosing and taking turns at leading the 
Sunday morning chapel services. School elections 
have been made the occasion for nominating and 
campaign speeches of fixed length, and an opportunity 
is given at each meal and during the weekly assembly 
for announcements and pronouncements by the boys. 


Since all these occasions call for advance prep- 
aration, the Sunday evening discussions are intended 
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to give the participants experience and confidence in 
impromptu situations. Starting with a session or two 
of five-minute speeches on a fixed topic, the program 
is to advance into the field of formal debating and 
thence to free-wheeling discussion of an off-the-cuff 
subject. 


The procedure was set at their first meeting by the 
boys themselves, who felt that if they plunged im- 
mediately into extemporaneous argument, the project 
might never get beyond the stage of a bull session. It 
was also their decision to hold weekly meetings, open 
to all seniors, juniors, and sophomores, and that every 
junior and senior must attend at least two sessions a 
month, one on a fixed date. 


OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 


On February 12, at 8:30 p.m., on the Courtenay 
Hemenway Hockey Rink of The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Conn., the Team of Headmasters of 
Secondary Schools played the Yale Faculty Team. 
Among those playing for the headmasters were: the 
Rev. John Crocker of Groton; Richard W. Day of 
The Hawken School; Eliot T. Putnam, Jr. of Noble 
and Greenough; John W. Hallowell of Western 
Reserve Academy; Harold Howe, II of Newton High 
School, Newtonville, Mass.; John M. Kemper of 
Phillips Academy, Andover; Ogden D. Miller of The 
Gunnery; William G. Saltonstall of Exeter; Phillips 
Stevens of Williston Academy; Lawrence Terry of 
Middlesex; Howard Rubendall of Mount Hermon; and 
Frank Grubbs of Loomis. 


The Yale Team was coached by Whitney Griswold, 
President of the University, with the assistance of 
T. C. Mendenhall, Master of Berkeley College and 
Associate Professor of History. The Team Manager 
was A. O. Vietor, Curator of Maps and Research 
Associate; the Team Chaplain was the Rev. B. A. 
MacLean, Associate Chaplain of the University; the 
Team Physician was Dr. C. Lee Buxton, Professor of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology. The Team was made up 
of G. S. Swords, Assistant Director, Office of Uni- 
versity Development; R. C. Burr, Assistant Director 
of Office of Financial Aid; J. M. Morris, Associate 
Professor of Gynecology; Charles H. Berry, Assistant 
Professor of Economics; John E. Sawyer, Associate 
Professor of Economics; Richard C. Carroll, Associate 
Dean of Yale College; H. E. Hosley, Associate Director 
of Class Gift Fund; B. F. Mann, Clinical Instructor in 
Pathology; R.W. Halsey, Assistant Investment Officer 
and Assistant Treasurer; N. Harrower, Assistant 
Director of Office of Financial Aid; and H. B. White- 
man, the Dean of Freshmen. The game was held on 
the night before the meeting of the Headmasters’ 
Association in Rye. 


In accepting the challenge of the Headmasters’ 
Team, Ralph Halsey of Yale wrote the following 
letter to Dr. Seymour St. John at Choate: 


“I was forewarned of your intentions and was, there- 
fore, eagerly anticipating your formal challenge. Yale, 
being an ancient and honorable institution, will be rep- 
resented on the ice in the best traditions of her glorious 
past. Those representatives who are not ancient will be 
honorable. In the past days I have begun to assemble 
talent and have observed the faculty in an altogether 
new light as they scurry between classes with briefcases 
and berets. While a few prospects are signed up, the 
lineup and qualifications and salaries of the players will 
be sent along shortly. 

“I am pleased to announce that we have obtained an 
outstanding coach, Whit Griswold, who will play only in 
emergency. The conditioning and training of the 
players will be under his supervision between now and 
February 12, and he will gallantly direct the destiny of 
Yale as always at the appointed hour. 

“We shall be represented by a rarity of other talent; 
doctors, scholars, deans, ministers and bureaucracy. 
Our first line will include prospects who own hockey 
skates, the second line fancy skates, the defense men 
will wield double runners, and Dean Whiteman in the 
nets will be in galoshes. It may be difficult to get into 
Yale, but more difficult to invade our net. 

“Let this note serve as an acceptance to your challenge 
and may the best team win. If your headmasters wish 
to have boys admitted to Yale in the future, I trust that 
it may be obvious which team must be the victor.” 





The Service Committee of the Friends’ Central 
School, Philadelphia, Pa., held a German-style Mardi 
Gras or Fasching Ball, Friday, January 24. 


Friends’ Central is affiliated with a high school in 
Munich, Germany, in a program of cultural exchange 
to increase international understanding and friendship. 
Students are exchanged, and many class projects are 
sent back and forth. This dance was part of the 
affiliation activities. 





At the invitation of Philip P. Perkins, head of the 
English department at Grosse Pointe University 
School, Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich., the members 
of his department and that of the Cranbrook School, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich., held a joint meeting in 
January to discuss aims, objectives, and methods. 


A good example of friendly and cooperative activity 
among like-minded independent schools, the meeting 
was preceded by a get-together at the home of Head- 
master John Chandler, Jr., of G.P.U.S., and then 
dinner at the school. 


Carl Wonnberger, head of the Cranbrook English 
department, presented an exposition of his philosophy 
of the teaching of English. Thereafter the twelve 
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G.P.U.S. and eight Cranbrook teachers discussed 
their common problems and exchanged ideas. 


Although there was some difference in emphasis, 
there was found to be great similarity in both aims 
and methodology, and both departments felt that they 
profited greatly from the interchange of ideas and 
plan to continue such meetings from time to time. 
They felt, too, that there was profit from their meeting 
at the teacher level rather than from a meeting in 
which they would have listened to an eminence from 
afar. 





A most unusual field trip is in store this summer for 
fourteen students of Memphis University School, 
Memphis, Tenn. After they had made a detailed 
study of Homer’s Iliad, the suggestion was made that 
an actual visit be paid to the scenes described by 
Homer, and the suggestion quickly passed from an 
idea to reality. 


The students will sail from Montreal on June 14 
aboard the Greek Line’s Neptunia, and go first to 
England. From there, the boys will travel through 
France and Switzerland, and begin their classical on- 
the-spot studies in Italy. The Homeric element will 
be introduced when the group reaches Greece, and 
after a ten-day tour of that country — including such 
Homeric sites as Mycenae and Sparta — the group 
will then fly to Istanbul, Turkey, and from there 
make the overland trip to the site of ancient Troy. 
Also visited in the eastern Mediterranean will be the 
island of Crete, to view the ruins of the Minoan 
civilization at Knossos, and the beautiful island of 
Rhodes. The group will then return from Athens to 
New York aboard the Greek Line’s Olympia, with 
brief stops in Spain and Portugal. 


The trip will take approximately seven weeks. 


Accompanying the boys will be two faculty members, | 


Charles Mosby (music) and William Hatchett (Eng- 
lish). Mr. Mosby will handle the art-appreciation 
aspects of the tour; and Mr. Hatchett, who has lived 
in England for one year as a student, and in Greece 
for one year as a teacher, will be responsible for travel 
arrangements. 





The Schauffler Memorial Library of Mount 
Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Mass., has insti- 
tuted as part of its community service the showing of 
unusual films one Sunday afternoon a month. These 
programs are centered around one topic such as 
“Unusual Places” in January, when the prize winning 
film Men of Gloucester was among those shown. In 
February the topic is “Unusual Lives” and will feature 


the lives and customs of ‘‘cowboys and Indians” and a 
state trooper. 


Among the interesting exhibits at the library during 
the winter term was that of twenty-five paintings of 
winter and autumnal scenes done by William Rineer, 
the school’s football and baseball coach and member 
of the science department. 





In February 1957 a pageant entitled “One God, 
One World,” written by John F. Russell of the English 
department of The Park School of Baltimore and 
set to music by Jack Ramey of the music and language 
department, was presented during Brotherhood Week 
by hundreds of students from public, private, and 
parochial schools in the Baltimore area. The script 
of the pageant is now being used as an introduction to 
the study of comparative religion at Annie Wright 
Seminary in Tacoma, Wash. 


During the past summer, Mr. Russell attended the 
Yale Institute for Religion for Independent Schools, 
where he met Katharine Monroe, teacher of English 
and Comparative Religion at the Tacoma school. 
Miss Monroe was particularly interested in the theme 
of the growth of man’s consciousness of the one God, 
from the primitive sun worshippers through Ahke- 
naton, Zoroastrian fire-worship, the giving of the Ten 
Commandments to Moses, the revelation to Mo- 
hammed, climaxing in the Sermon on the Mount and 
the Lord’s Prayer. 


As a result, she has incorporated “One God, One 
World” into the curriculum of the Episcopal school 
for girls, illustrated by Kodachrome slides made during 


the performance last year at Pimlico Junior High 
School. 





Beginning on November 18 and lasting through the 
school week, a special program under the joint auspices 
of The Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J., science 
department and the Bell Telephone Laboratories of 
Murray Hill, N. J., was presented. The program was 
designed to acquaint the students in courses in the 
physical sciences with the operations of scientists 
within the industrial field of physics. 


During the week, there were lectures by the Bell 
Laboratories men to the members of the Pingry 
physics, chemistry, and physical sciences classes. 
Time was made available also for personal conferences 
between the students and the visitors. 


Both E. Laurence Springer, headmaster, and 
Lawrence E. Fitch Jr., of the science department 
worked on the idea for over a year in the hope that 
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the aims and personal factors affecting a student’s 
attitude toward science might be clarified by closer 
contact with the fields — especially in the manner in 
which science might affect a boy after his graduation 
from Pingry. It was also the hope that Pingry might 
be a leader in this type of venture, and that it would 
be so successful that the industries involved might 
expand the activity to other schools. 


The second in the series of three science symposiums 
was held at the school during the week of February 10, 
sponsored by the Esso Research and Engineering Co. 
The theme of the second conference was chemistry. 
The visiting scientists covered all aspects of the field 
of chemistry, including research and engineering. 


The third and final symposium centered around the 
life sciences: biology and biochemistry, including the 
field of medicine. This symposium, held in mid- 
March, was sponsored by Merck and Co., Rahway, 
N. J. Scientists from Merck, as well as a professor of 
biology from one of the universities, participated. 
The same pattern of lectures and individual con- 
ferences was followed. 


Since at least one laboratory science is required for 
graduation from Pingry School and since it is planned 
to repeat this program annually, every Pingry student 
eventually will be exposed to these science sym- 
posiums. It is the hope that the end results will be a 
far greater understanding and appreciation of the 
world of science and the vocations available. The 
symposium will be a stimulus to boys interested in 
science to enter one of these fields. And it will point 
the way and show the necessary steps to reach the 
goal. 





Now in its third year, the Community Resources 
program of Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has been broadened to include a good many Wednes- 
day afternoon “field trips” of interest both to older 
and younger boys in the school. 


The school’s science departments have cooperated 
in making it possible for older boys to observe actual 
research projects in operation at the Westinghouse 
Research Laboratories, as well as manufacturing pro- 
cesses at plants of the United States Steel Corporation 
and the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 


Younger boys have visited the Heinz plant, Meadow- 
gold Dairies, and the editorial and printing depart- 
ments of the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. Classes are 
shortened each Wednesday during the winter term to 
make possible visits of this sort in the afternoon. 


The students of Williston Academy, East- 
hampton, Mass., have been hosts recently to a 
number of interesting groups and individuals, having 
them as dinner guests, hearing brief talks at the close 
of the meal, and meeting them informally thereafter. 


Ten students from France, spending eight weeks in 
this country visiting American educational insti- 
tutions under the auspices of the Experiment in 
International Living, visited Williston classes and ate 
with the students. Both groups asked and answered 
many questions. It was the personable French group’s 
only visit to an independent secondary school in this 
ceuntry. 


Jet pilots from the interceptor squadrons and 
paramedics from the air rescue squadron based at 
nearby Westover Air Force Field explained their 
training and duties. The enlisted Air Rescue men 
displayed the equipment they use in parachuting into 
water or onto any terrain to effect a rescue. 


National Fire Prevention Week became a personal 
matter when the local fire chief, whose son is a 
Williston student, brought the city’s equipment to 
the campus and had his firefighters demonstrate the 
latest methods and equipment for rescuing trapped 
persons, and putting out fires. The students’ pidce de 
résistance was a ride on the huge red hook and ladder 
with siren blowing. 


On Pearl Harbor Day, December 7, three Japanese 
educators were luncheon guests at the school and 
toured the campus and buildings. Their interest in 
the 117 year-old school was more than cursory. They 
had just completed a contract with the nearby Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts for the exchange of nine 
faculty members between it and their Hokkaido 
University. The late Col. William S. Clark, president 
of the Agriculture College, predecessor of the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, was selected by the Japanese 
government to help establish the Hokkaido Agri- 
cultural College. He visited the college in 1876 and 
aided materially in its organization. His wife was 
Harriet, the eldest adopted daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel Williston, founders of the academy. 


Alexandre J. Boudreau, a consul general of Canada 
and former college professor, made his first visit to a 
United States private secondary school when he was a 
dinner guest, brought greetings from Canadian 
students and toured the school. 


The boys found Mrs. Francesca J. Cruz and her 
daughter Ileana unusually interesting. Mrs. Cruz, 
a teacher and mother of nine children, and her 
daughter came from their home in Quezon City in 
the Philippines to do graduate work. She is a graduate 
assistant in the University of Massachusetts School of 
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Education and is taking graduate courses. 
having just received her M.A. in chemistry at Smith 
College, had accepted a position doing research in 
chemistry at Yale. This was their initial visit to an 
American private secondary school. 


Ileana, 


Miss Dudley Harmon, head of the news department 
of Smith College in nearby Northampton, dined at a 
special table with members of the Press Club and 
staff of the student paper, The Willistonian. All were 
intrigued with her experiences as the first woman 
foreign correspondent of World War II, which in- 
cluded being a survivor of a torpedoed ship, helping 
the Free French with their broadcasts from Africa, 
and reporting major events in foreign countries. 


BUILDING, GIFTS, FUND-RAISING 


John F. Godman, Headmaster of Berkshire 
School, Sheffield, Mass., announced gifts totaling 
more than $20,000 for the complete redecoration and 
alteration of the Reference Library and the Allen 
Reading Room. An additional fund has been es- 
tablished for the annual purchase of books for these 
two libraries. 





At The Choate School in Wallingford, Conn., 
construction of the George and Clara St. John Class- 
room Hall is rapidly progressing. Plans have been 
made to lay the cornerstone on Alumni Day, May 3, 
when Dr. George C. St. John, Headmaster Emeritus, 
will be present. This day will include a celebration of 
Dr. St. John’s eightieth birthday and the awarding of 
the Alumni Seal Prize to the Choate Alumnus of the 
Year. 





An interesting and painless means of raising much- 
needed funds for school developments, better teacher- 
salaries, etc. has been instituted at Crane Country 
Day School, Santa Barbara, Calif. Parents lend 
variable amounts of idle cash to the school, which 
invests the money in United States Treasury Bonds, 
Notes, or Treasury Bills. The parent receives in 
return a demand note signed by qualified members of 
the Board of Trustees; this note, which is non-interest 
bearing, may be called to be paid in part or full on 
twenty-four-hours’ notice. The invested funds return 
up to 344% or $35 per $1,000 per year, 100% of which 
may be retained by the school as a non-profit organ- 
ization. Besides the assurance of being able to recall 
his money when needed, the lender is protected by 
having his funds secured by U. S. Treasury obligations 
or cash. Moreover, there is the added satisfaction of 


knowing that his funds are serving a useful cause at 
no cost to him. The program has already been put 
into operation, and it is hoped that the mutual benefit 
to both parents and school will lead to its further 
expansion. 





Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind., has 
announced the appointment of two instructors to 
endowed chairs in chemistry and mathematics. Dr. 
George O. Johnson and Raymond C. Jurgensen were 
named by Major Gen. Delmar T. Spivey, USAF 
(Ret.), superintendent, as designates of the first 
endowed chairs in Culver’s sixty-three-year history. 


Now holder of the Eppley Chair of Chemistry, Dr. 
Johnson has achieved distinction in his teaching field 
and has long been chairman of the science department 
at Culver. A graduate of Milton College, Milton, 
Wis., he holds his doctor’s degree from the University 
of Wisconsin. He is a member of Sigma Xi, national 
honorary scientific fraternity, and the American 
Chemical Society. 


A native of Sioux City, Ia., Mr. Jurgensen, who 
has been named to the Eppley Chair of Mathematics, 
joined the Culver staff in 1941 after serving as head 
of the mathematics department at Pillsbury Academy, 
Owatonna, Minn. He holds degrees from Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn., and the State University 
of Iowa. Mr. Jurgensen was instrumental in develop- 
ing at Culver an accelerated mathematics program 
for students of high mathematics aptitude. 


The two endowed chairs are among six available 
in various academic fields at Culver as the result of a 
one-million-dollar gift by Eugene C. Eppley of Omaha, 
Nebr., through the Eugene C. Eppley Foundation, Inc. 


Outstanding teachers throughout the country, to- 
gether with present members of the Culver faculty, 
are being considered for the remaining four endowed 
chairs to be filled. 


In commenting on Mr. Eppley’s gift, General 
Spivey pointed out that it will contribute to secondary 
school education at Culver and throughout the nation 
at a time when the country desperately needs training 
in “mind-power.” “The grant to a secondary school 
such as Culver is particularly valuable to the country 
as a whole because it is at the secondary school level 
that proper teaching is most important and is most 
urgently needed today.” 


Mr. Eppley’s contributions to the Academy now 
total $3,600,000. Two of the three buildings forming 
Culver’s new academic center, Gignilliat Memorial 
Quadrangle, were made possible by Mr. Eppley’s 
benefaction. The Eppley Hall of Science and its 
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companion building, the Hall of Humanities, provide 
superior classroom facilities. Now under construction 
is the 1500-seat Eppley Auditorium, which will provide 
Culver with facilities for the presentation of dramatic 
events, concerts, lectures, and other programs. 





The trustees of Hebron Academy, Hebron, Maine, 
announced in January the inauguration of the Hebron 
Academy Development Fund to provide capital funds 
for the purposes of the academy. They set as the first 
immediate step in the campaign the raising of $1,000,- 
000. 


Immediately following this action Alex J. McFarland 
of Boston, president of the board of trustees, an- 
nounced that an anonymous contribution of $350,000 
had been made to the development fund. 


Headmaster Claude L. Allen, Jr. explained that, in 
recognition of the need for the strengthening of science 
teaching in the secondary schools of America, the 
development fund would be applied in substantial 
part to the construction of a modern science building 
on the academy campus. Also planned is the con- 
struction of new athletic fields on an area of land 
recently acquired by the academy. The development 
fund will be further devoted to necessary additional 
endowment for faculty compensation and to provide 
for increased scholarship aid to worthy boys. 





The new north wing of the Lavino Field House of 
The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J., 
comprising basketball court, wrestling room, and 
physical training room, was opened for inspection on 
February 1. Dr. Allan V. Heely, Head Master, and 
Mrs. Heely acted as hosts for the numerous guests 
who, during the afternoon, attended athletic contests 
in other parts of the building. 


The new wing is, like the Field House itself, the 
gift of the Edward J. Lavino Foundation, established 
in 1937 by Edwin M. Lavino, ’05, Philadelphia in- 
dustralist, who is president of the Lawrenceville 
board of trustees. With the completion of the north 
wing, Lawrenceville’s entire indoor sports program is 
localized within the Field House. 


An important unit of the new addition is the basket- 
ball court, designed also to serve as theater for school 
moving pictures and for senior proms. Another unit 
of the addition is the wrestling room, with matted 
walls and floors, which provides the team for the 
first time with its own permanent facilities. The 
third room is a physical exercise room, including three 


large gallery-level exercise spaces which are equipped 
with gymnasium apparatus and corrective equipment 


for body building 


Locker rooms for the lower school boys and for the 
wrestling team, rest rooms for both men and women, 
team managers’ rooms and press room, uniform 
storage, and equipment storage rooms are all pro- 
vided in the new addition. 


Architecturally, the area of the north wing will be 
comparable to that of the south wing which now houses 
the varsity swimming pool and basketball court, and 
will conform in design, inside and out, with the present 
structure. 


The official opening of the wing was preceded by a 
luncheon given by the trustees in honor of Mr. Lavino. 
The occasion was marked by the unveiling of a plaque 
presented by the trustees in gratitude to the donor 
and the presentation of a silver bowl representing the 
thanks of the boys in school for his generosity. 





In its third year of operation, and recently fully 
accredited by the Southern Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges, Memphis University School, 
Memphis, Tenn., is nearing completion of two ad- 
ditional wings and the final half of its gymnasium. 
With the addition of the wings, M.U.S. will be able to 
accommodate a student body of 300 boys. The new 
administration building, in one of the wings, will 
contain the main entrance, the headmaster’s office, 
the secretary’s office, the publications’ room for the 
newspaper and annual staffs, conference rooms, a 
visual education room entirely for that purpose and 
including a professional projection booth, a supply 
room, a file and safe closet, a faculty lounge, a general 
office, and a fine new library. 


Cost of the gym addition and the new wings, to- 
gether with the swimming pool and tennis courts, 
totals $340,000. Current assets of the school, in- 
cluding land value and all buildings, total $925,000. 





Thompson D. Grant, Headmaster of Morristown 
School, Morristown, N. J., has just announced 
acceptance of a grant of $10,000 for the improvement 
of the teaching of college preparatory courses from 
the Radio Frequency Laboratories, Inc. of Boonton, 
N. J. through its executive officers, R. W. Seabury 
Jr., President, and E. S. Seabury, Executive Vice- 
President. 


The letter accompanying the grant pointed to the 
fact that whereas it has been customary for some years 
for industry to contribute rather generously from 
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corporate profits to colleges and universities, “there 
is one seemingly forgotten, although very important, 
element in our selective education system, about one 


thousand independent secondary schools. Because 
they offer, almost exclusively, college preparatory 
courses and matriculate to the greatest extent possible 
only qualified applicants, these independent schools 
deserve greater recognition and support.” 


The letter goes on to cite Morristown School for the 
facts that “for more than sixty years it has done an 
outstanding job in sending its graduates to colleges 
throughout the country. Its financial condition to-day 
is sound; operating expenses are held to tuition; ex- 
pansion and refitting are accomplished through gifts 
and benefits. Evaluation of college preparatory 
teaching at Morristown has proven such to be very 
favorable in comparison with other secondary 
schools.” The grant is to be administered as the 
headmaster directs in the improvement of the teach- 
ing of college preparatory courses. 





Recognizing the need for larger dormitory quarters 
for married masters, Mount Hermon School, Mount 
Hermon, Mass., recently completed an addition to its 
faculty residences. A seven-room white clapboard 
Georgian home was built to harmonize with the 
adjacent dormitory. There is a direct connection 
between the two buildings through the master’s study. 


As soon as Mount Hermon School opened the new 
addition to the James Memorial Gymnasium, the 
school began to reap the benefits of the careful and 
imaginative thinking of the chairman of the athletic 
department, Axel B. Forslund. Ten large sections of 
roll-away bleachers were planned to fit into the end 
walls of the main floor. These can be brought out to 
seat 1,000 persons for major sporting events and other 
occasions. In addition, as many sections as needed can 
be rolled into the old gymnasium, providing excellent, 
seating for sports or other student functions. 





Less spectacular than the advent of a new building, 
but none the less important in the life and progress of 
New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., have been the many repairs and additions to the 
facilities of the school during the past six years. 


Most recent and among the most welcome was the 
renovation of the shower rooms in Col. Jones Hall, 
the main barracks of the upper school, with all eight 
sections of the dormitory now nearing completion. 
The work included new tile surfacing of walls and 
floors and new piping and fixtures. 


Other improvements during the above period are 
as follows: ten new sound-proof classrooms, a new 


ROTC auditorium in place of the old maintenance 
shop, the new utilities building, the complete re-wiring 
of Jones Hall, a new central heating plant, including 
high-pressure steam boilers and all units converted to 
oil, stainless steel food service equipment, new three- 
phase generators to carry the plant in case of power 
failure, the 75x40 outdoor swimming pool, the new 
baseball diamond, four all-weather outdoor basketball 
courts with flood lights, the purchase of two private 
home, for faculty use, laboratory and classroom equip- 
ment, the new hi-fi tape recording set, the PA system 
for the Gen. Davis Memorial Chapel, two new pick-up 
trucks, two new station wagons, new classroom furni- 
ture, new beds, lockers, and curtains for the barracks, 
new office machines, including check signer, book- 
keeping machine, Recordak (records on film), adding 
machines, thirteen typewriters, library renovation and 
2500 new volumes. 


Some of the above improvements were made possible 
by the fund-raising activities of the Mothers Auxiliary, 
now known as the Parents Auxiliary. Others have 
been given by interested parents or alumni. But the 
bulk of the rehabilitation was accomplished through 
the administration of the normal income of the school, 
which is based almost entirely on tuition. 





St. George’s School, Newport, R. I., has under- 
taken a program to raise capital funds in support of 
scholarship aid, faculty salaries, and expansion of 
physical plant. 


The Auchincloss Gymnasium will be converted into 
a dormitory for approximately forty boys. Two 
faculty houses, already completed, are attached to 
the present building. A new gymnasium will be con- 
structed prior to the conversion of the old to dormitory 
use. 





When the new Saint Leo Junior College opens its 
doors to the first class of freshmen in the fall of 1959, 
it will also open the doors of the new library building. 


The building is 112 feet long with a three-story tower 
at the east end. It will be completely air-conditioned. 
Construction material is of cement block and finished 
in cast stone and buff brick. 


In addition to a forty-five foot square reading room, 
the library will contain special rooms for the library 
staff, faculty lounge, archives, audio-visual, records, 
periodicals, conference, and study carrells. 


Space will provide for approximately 75,000 
volumes. This will accommodate the Saint Leo 
College Preparatory School, Junior College, and 
Monastery. 
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The handsome, ultra-modern building, overlooking 
Lake Jovita, will have a fine collection of Benedictina 
and Floridana. 





A major plan of expansion, designed to increase the 
present enrollment from 477 to nearly 700, was an- 
nounced in Pittsburgh by Shady Side Academy’s 
board of trustees and Headmaster George L. Follans- 
bee on February 14. 


The school has purchased the J. E. Lewis estate, 
only a short distance across Squaw Run Road from 
the senior school, for the establishment of a separate 
middle school. Consisting of a 24-room mansion, 
built in 1929, and sixty acres of land, the property 
will be converted to school use in time to house 


Shady Side’s sixth, seventh, and eighth grades next 
fall. 


Because of a need felt by the Fox Chapel district, 
Shady Side will accept a limited number of girls in the 
Middle School division. This marks the first step 
toward coeducation taken by the school in its 75-year 
history. 


The new facilities will make possible the expanding 
of the present junior school on South Braddock 
Avenue, and will increase the enrollment of the senior 
school’s high school classes by the number of eighth 
graders who would otherwise have used senior school 
facilities. 





This fall The Sidwell Friends School, Washington, 
D. C., initiated a campaign to make possible the 
immediate erection of a $495,000 multi-purpose Ac- 
tivities Building. Replacing a small frame gymnasium 
which has served the school since 1929, the new build- 
ing has been designed to provide under one roof a 
gymnasium-auditorium, space for dramatics, a music 
wing, and meeting rooms for parent, alumni, and 
student activities. 


The contemporary two-level structure of red brick, 
glass, and steel will overlook the new 8-acre playing 
fields which the school dedicated last November 8. 
The main gymnasium-auditorium area will constitute 
a memorial to the late David K. Kenworthy, a 
graduate of Friends School’s Class of 1955. Friends 
and classmates of David’s have already gone “over 
the top,” with 112% of their initial memorial goal in 
hand. The special gifts phase of the campaign is 
nearing completion, and the general campaign to 
parents and alumni is proceeding on schedule. The 
most recent progress report gives a most encouraging 
outlook for reaching the campaign goal. 
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Ground is scheduled to be broken this summer. It 
is anticipated that the Activities Building will be 
completed and equipped by the opening of the 1959 
fall term. 





Dr. Gordon O. Thayer, headmaster, and the trustees 
of Thayer Academy, in Braintree, Mass., have an- 
nounced that, as of January 1 of this year, tangible 
results of the school’s successful $400,000 capital 
development fund campaign conducted last spring 
were already very much in evidence. Immediately 
and most strikingly apparent to the casual observer 
is the work in progress on the school’s athletic grounds. 
Eight acres of wooded area are being converted to 
additional playing space, including football, baseball 
and soccer fields. When the project is completed, the 
academy will have available altogether an athletic 
plant of nearly thirty acres, entirely fenced. Begun 
last fall, this work is now partially completed, and 
some of the playing area will be ready for use by 
September; the remaining land, newly seeded, will be 
allowed to settle before being placed in use. 


The Glover Building is undergoing drastic internal 
renovation and expansion which will result in an over- 
all increase of six new classrooms, five offices for staff 
members, and new and roomy headquarters for the 
school’s art and music departments. All science 
facilities and laboratories are being completely 
modernized. The Glover classrooms should be avail- 
able for use by June of this year; the laboratories are 
to be remodeled during the summer months for 
readiness in the fall. 


At the Thayerlands School (for grades one through 
eight), the former auditorium, Burgess Hall, has been 
converted into three new classrooms; and a new 
auditorium, designed to accommodate 350 persons, is 
being constructed. This new unit will be joined to the 
present Thayerlands main building and to the old 
auditorium by corridors and a foyer, to form one 
large building unit. Completion date for the Thayer- 
lands project has been set for next September. 


The fourth and last phase of the capital develop- 
ment program is represented by the now-building 
Thayer Academy Scholarship Fund, ultimately to 
total $100,000. According to Headmaster Thayer, 
this fund is expected to be in complete force, with 
interest therefrom available for scholarships, at the 
end of a three-year period; that is, by September 1960. 





Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., 
officially opened its new $300,000 gymnasium with the 
school’s 29th annual “Ring Dance” on February 22. 


The new all-brick, fireproof structure, which 
measures 200 by 80 feet, includes modern locker room 
facilities and special offices for the athletic director and 
physical training instructors. It is adjoined by an 83 
by 100 foot gymnasium used by the wrestling and 
fencing teams. 


The main gymnasium has three basketball courts, 
indoor facilities for both the tennis and golf teams, and 
stands capable of seating several thousand persons. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


The second year of their adult evening study pro- 
gram was successfully completed in March by inter- 
ested faculty members of The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. The school donated the use of 
classrooms and janitorial service, while the costs of 
advertising and administration were met by regis- 
tration and course fees. The masters and townspeople 
giving the courses served without pay. The subjects 
taught included painting, music, literature, foreign 
languages, history, and science. 





Who can teach teachers? In our independent 
schools throughout the country this question is often 
best answered by “other teachers,” instructors right 
on our own faculty. It is not unusual for masters in 
the humanities to “audit” courses in the science field, 
and vice versa. A program of in-service teaching has 
been launched at New York Military Academy, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., to give the teacher the 
benefit of additional faculty resources which he in 
turn may transfer to his students. 


The first short-term adult evening course under this 
program was begun during the winter trimester in the 
use of the slide-rule. This time-saving and practical 
device (the “ivory brain”) is an instrument which 
catches the student’s interest. Its use remains with 
him during his lifetime. 


The aim of the program is to enable everyone, 
instructor and cadet, to learn the fundamentals of 
this worthwhile gadget and to be able to begin student 
participation earlier than the algebra II year. Among 
the instructors for the faculty review course were Col. 
James P. Hogan, chairman of the mathematics depart- 
ment, and Brig. Gen. Nelson Dingley, III, superin- 
tendent of the academy. 


“I think we will do much for our boys,” stated Gen. 
Dingley, “if we can remove the veil of mystery which 
generally surrounds a slide-rule.... It should be 
regarded as a useful tool beginning with the lower 
grades.” 


During the fall and winter terms Gen. Dingley also 
conducted a course in the slide-rule for a group of 
cadets. 





Evening classes for adults in the history of art 
proved so successful and were so well received during 
the fall semester that they are being included in the 
course offerings for The Sidwell Friends School’s 
summer session (Washington, D.C.). The recently 
completed series of lectures was presented by W. 
Richard Etchison, instructor in English and art history 
at The Sidwell Friends School. An adult class of 
twenty represented a very diverse group of business 
and professional men and women — lawyers, doctors, 
State Department members, and others. Classes were 
held every other Friday evening in the homes of the 
participants. 


Lectures, illustrated by slides from The National 
Gallery of Art, showed the development and trends in 
art from the Byzantine period through modern art. 
For the most part, the paintings discussed are from 
the collection at the National Gallery. Each lecture 
was devoted to a specific period of art history, so that 
the combined ten lectures comprised a succinct course 
in the history of art. After each lecture, time was 
allotted for questions and general discussion. 


EVENTS OF SHATTUCK’S CENTENNIAL 


The fiftieth annual meeting of the Private Schools 
Association of the Central States will be held at 
Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn., April 25 and 26. 


Arrangements have been made for Dr. Howard R. 
Bowen, president of Grinnell College, and Dr. John 
H. Furbay, Director of the Air World Education 
division of Trans World Airlines. 


This is one of a series of special events scheduled 
during Shattuck’s centennial year. 


Nominations have been received from all parts of 
the country for the Secondary Education Awards to 
be awarded June 7 by the Centennial Committee of 
Shattuck School. The awards will be made, as part 
of Shattuck’s centennial observance, to give recogni- 
tion to persons who have made outstanding contri- 
butions toward the advancement of secondary 
education. 


In addition to teachers and administrators, nomi- 
nations have been received for persons serving 
secondary education as architects, textbook authors, 
benefactors, guidance counselors, education editors 
and reporters, and pioneers in audio-visual education. 


Nominations may be sent to the Centennial Office, 
Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. 
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NEW SCHOOL 


A new, coeducational, college preparatory school 
opens in the Back Bay section of Boston this Sep- 
tember with Commonwealth School. The founder 
and headmaster is Charles Merrill, Harvard ’42, who 
helped organize Thomas Jefferson School outside St. 
Louis in 1946 and moved to Boston last summer after 
two years’ work in Paris. 


Commonwealth expects to open with about fifty-five 
students in grades eight, nine, and ten, aiming for a 
capacity of five grades and 100 boys and girls by 1960. 
The faculty will consist of six full-time teachers, 
almost all of whom have either taught or studied in 
Europe — in actuality, from Brittany to Istanbul — 
one aim of the headmaster being to organize a school 
which, out of the experience of its teachers, would 
combine European and American methods. In cur- 
riculum the school stresses history, mathematics, and 
foreign languages. Latin will not be offered unless 
specifically demanded, but students who have already 
begun French can choose Russian or German at tenth 
grade as a second language. 


One concern of Commonwealth School is that the 
new demand for science courses sets up secondary 
education too rigidly as an organ of national defense. 
It is worth repeating that the aim of education goes 
beyond training a generation of skilled, docile rocket 
technicians and their wives. Mathematics as well as 
art can still be taught for its own sake. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 


In January the Home and School Association of the 
Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia, held a 
“College Night” for the parents of Friends’ Central 
students in grades nine, ten, eleven, and twelve. The 
meeting, which was conducted by Ann E. Whitcraft, 
Dean of Girls and Clayton L. Farraday, Dean of Boys, 
considered the responsibilities of the parents and the 
school in college admission. 


Forms used by college admission offices, those used 
by Friends’ Central faculty in evaluating a student, 
a College Examination Board program, and the 
Friends’ Central School testing program were dis- 
cussed. 





A step forward in linking the traditions of two 
schools, which were once separate institutions but 
are now merged and bear a new name, was taken this 
past January. The governing boards of the alumni 
associations of the old Detroit University School and 
the Grosse Pointe Country Day School dissolved their 
organizations’ official existence to create a new alumni 


association, which is to be that of Grosse Pointe 
University School, the present name of the two 
schools which were legally merged in 1942 and which 
began to operate on the same campus in 1954. The 
old D.U.S. went back to 1899 and was, except in the 
lower grades, a boys’ school. Grosse Pointe Country 
Day School, founded in 1915, was a coeducational 
school until 1942, when it became, except in the lower 
grades, a girls’ school. 





In an effort to allay much of the misunderstanding 
and some of the actual panic that appear to have 
gripped many American parents in matters concerning 
college admission, Grosse Pointe University School, 
Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich., invited to the annual 
February meeting of its Parents’ Association two 
speakers qualified to clarify the situation for all 
involved. 


They were Eugene S. Wilson, Dean of Admission, 
Amherst College, and Gayle C. Wilson, Associate 
Director of Admissions, University of Michigan. 
Both gentlemen addressed themselves to the topic, 
“Admission to College Today and Tomorrow.” They 
were introduced by Headmaster John Chandler, Jr. 





On September 16 The Kinkaid School, Houston, 
Texas, began its 51st year on its new 1.5 million 
dollar, 40-acre campus. The school, completely air- 
conditioned, is situated in the midst of pine trees just 
twelve miles west of downtown Houston. 


All the buildings are constructed of pink Mexican 
brick. The Kindergarten Building has two large 
classrooms. The Primary Building, for the first and 
second grades, has six classrooms. In the Inter- 
mediate Building there are nirie classrooms and a 
library for the third, fourth, and fifth grades. Each 
classroom is designed for twenty pupils. 


There are thirteen classrooms in the Junior High 
Building and seventeen classrooms in the Senior High 
Building. The Junior High School consists of the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. The Junior High 
Building and the Senior High Building are connected 
by a large library and two study halls. 


The huge Senior Gymnasium has been the scene of 
many basketball games this winter. Under con- 
struction is the Junior Gymnasium. It will be ready 
for use this spring. 


Probably the most beautiful building on the new 
campus is the Robert Lee Blaffer Auditorium. The 
Auditorium, with a seating capacity of 500 persons, 
has one of the largest and most modern stages in the 
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Southwest. All the administrative offices adjoin the 
Auditorium. On December 11 the Robert Lee Blaffer 
Auditorium was formally opened. The Rev. Seymour 
St. John, Headmaster of The Choate School, was the 
principal speaker on that occasion. 


On December 8 there was a formal dedication of the 
new Kinkaid School. Representative of over 100 
schools and colleges took part in the ceremony. Dr. 
Willis Tate, President of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, delivered the main address. 


The present enrollment at Kinkaid is 850 students. 





A new independent school athletic league came into 
being last December with the formation of the Inter- 
state Lacrosse Conference, made up of the following 
six preparatory schools located in New York and New 
Jersey: 


Brooklyn Poly Prep., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Hun School, 
Princeton, N. J.; New York Military Academy, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y.; Peddie School, Hights- 
town, N. J.; Peekskill Military Academy, Peekskill, 
N. Y.; and The Pingry School, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


The eligibility rules set forth that a player in 
Conference games must not have reached his nine- 
teenth birthday prior to September 1 of the school 
year in which he competes; that he must be a member 
of grades 9 through 12; and that he may play four 
years of lacrosse (including junior varsity) after 
entrance into Grade 9. 


Membership in the conference is limited at present 
to independent schools, and the charter group hopes 
that other schools will join in 1959. 





As a community service project the Stamp Club of 
Mount Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Mass., 
has recently launched a Stamps-for-Veterans Program. 
Members of the school community are encouraged to 
deposit any commemorative, airmail, special delivery, 
or foreign stamps in a special receptacle in the school 
post office. The stamps are collected periodically and 
sent to the stamp collecting patients at the Veterans 
Administration Hospital, Northampton, Mass. 





One of the administrative trends of education today 
is that of sharing certain facilities. The colleges of the 
upper Connecticut River Valley have formed an asso- 
ciation for that purpose under a coordinator. State 
libraries and large city museums have long served as 
a valuable resource for many of the independent 
schools. 


At New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., a similar service has long been supplied 
by the United States Military Academy at West 
Point, only five miles away. Over the years it has 
lent many things, from helicopters to training films, 
and from speakers on social graces and courtesy to 
inspecting officers for dress parades. 


Most recent example of this excellent spirit of 
educational cooperation was the demonstration of the 
new 106 caliber recoilless rifle. The new weapon was 
demonstrated by two regular staff instructors from the 
infantry section of USMA during the first two weeks 
of February as a part of the weapons course in MST 
III (Military Schools Training, III), given to the 
NYMA second classmen (juniors) under the ROTC 
program at the school. 





At The Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J., announce- 
ment has been made that a new Pingry Alumni 
Scholarship has been established. To be eligible, the 
applicant must be the son of a Pingry School alumnus, 
must meet the competition for admission to the school, 
and must demonstrate financial need. 


Inquiries regarding the scholarship are being made 
to the director of admissions of the school. 





E. Laurence Springer, headmaster of The Pingry 
School, has announced the adoption of a plan for 
summer sabbatical leave for members of the school 
faculty. The plan goes into effect during the 1958 
summer period. 


Each teacher granted a sabbatical leave will re- 
ceive a stipend of $800.00 and will be expected to 
spend his time in pursuit of pertinent study and/or 
broadening travel. 


Francis W. West, head of the mathematics depart- 
ment, and Edmund A. LeFevre, English instructor, 
will initiate the program during the summer of 1958. 


Mr. West is planning to attend a summer session 
to study the new trends in secondary school mathe- 
matics. Mr. LeFevre intends either to attend the 
Breadloaf Summer School in English at Middlebury, 
Vt., or to take courses in religion at Union Theological 
Seminary. 





The Student Council at St. Paul’s School, Brook- 
landville, Md., has launched a drive to raise money to 
help along a national campaign to secure sufficient 
funds for restoring the old frigate, Constellation, which 
is presently moored in her berth in Baltimore Harbor. 
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Under the sponsorship of Louis D. Clark of the history 
department, who is chairman of the Constellation 
Committee for private schools in Maryland, letters 
have been sent to all the area schools to enlist their 
assistance in the campaign. 


The Constellation, which previously had been an- 
chored at Newport, Rhode Island, has always been 
considered a “lucky” ship, her last brush with fate 
occurring two years or so ago when, while on her way 
down to Baltimore, she narrowly escaped the clutches 
of Hurricane Hazel. 


This almost legendary war ship has become a 
national shrine, and it is hoped that there will be a 
patriotic response by citizens of all ages to contribute 
something to preserve such a symbol of naval valor 
for future generations of young Americans. 





In a continuing effort to strengthen ties with the 
public and parochial schools of the Pittsburgh district, 
Shady Side Academy has emphasized this year the 
participation of its boys in academic activities and 
competitions in the area. 


Three out of four Shady Side entrants were award 
winners in the annual Able Youth Contest sponsored 
by the Buhl and the Sarah Mellon Scaife foundations. 
Winners receive certificates of achievement and, upon 
showing financial need, are considered favorably for 
full scholarships in five Pittsburgh district colleges. 


Shady Side boys also performed creditably in the 
annual contest of the Classical Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, and have continued to maintain an 
active schedule of debates with local schools. 





The 29th anniversary of the blaze which left 
Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., 
without a building and a 125-member corps of cadets 
without uniforms and equipment, was marked at 
chapel service on Sunday, January 19. 


The observance, now known as Founder’s Day, was 
highlighted by the induction of twelve cadets and five 
faculty officers into the Order of Anthony Wayne, the 
highest honor bestowed by the academy. 


The medal of the Order was first given twenty-nine 
years ago to honor the cadets and faculty who dis- 
played heroism in the devastating fire. Since that 
first year, the medal has been presented for service 
above and beyond the call of duty. 


Lieutenant General Milton G. Baker, superin- 
tendent, conducted the induction ritual for the 29th 
consecutive year. 
attended. 


The 850-member corps of cadets 
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Valley Forge Military Academy “graduated” a 
three-star Army general at an impromptu “commence- 
ment” on February 6. 


The officer, Lieutenant General George E. Read, 
Jr., newly-named commanding general of the Second 
Army, was on an official ROTC inspection visit to 
the academy on that date and disclosed he was once 
a student on the campus. 


It wasn’t a military school then, however, he 
pointed out. It was St. Luke’s School and the year 
was 1914, fourteen years before the founding of the 
present Academy. 


Lieutenant General Milton G. Baker, superin- 
tendent, issued an order declaring General Read a 
Valley Forge alumnus — Class of 1958. 


General Read arrived on the campus early in the 
morning and was greeted by a Guard of Honor and a 
15-gun salute. He witnessed a regimental review of 
the 850-member corps of cadets and was then honored 
at a luncheon attended by the faculty and staff in the 
Officers’ Club. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


At the close of the year at The Choate School, Wallingford, 
Conn., Russell R. Ayres is retiring. Mr. Ayres, who has been at 
the school since 1916, is a teacher of history, coach of the golf 
team, and alumni secretary. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ayres have six sons, all of whom attended 
Choate and Harvard, and two of whom are teaching at the school. 

Robert N. Hood, Princeton, ’15, and teacher at Choate since 
1944, is also retiring at the end of the school year. He and Mrs. 
Hood are planning to live in New Smyrna, Florida, where they 
are building a new house. 

Another faculty member who will retire is Rowland C. 
Massie, director of athletics since 1925. Among his many future 
plans are the building of a new house and pursuing his hobbies of 
gardening and refinishing antique furniture. He will, of course, 
keep up his lifelong interest in athletics, body building, and 
physical health. 

Charles M. Rice, Director of Admissions at The Choate 
School, went to California on March 15 to set up a new reading 
center for the March English Composition Test of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. Philip Burnham, head of the 
English department of St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., ac- 
companied Mr. Rice as assistant chief reader. 

Hitherto all compositions have been graded at the College 
Board Center at Princeton, N. J., but the increasing number of 
examination readings have made it necessary to form this new 
center. 

Hubert S. Packard was appointed last summer head of the 
summer school of The Choate School. Mr. Packard has been 
teaching at the school for thirty years and is head of the French 
department. 

This spring William Morrow and Company is publishing a 
novel, The Last Autumn by Herbert L. Gutterson, Jr., a member 
of the English department of The Choate School. The spring 


announcement issue of The Publishers’ Weekly says: ‘A stirring 
novel of the consequences of the suicide of a poor little rich boy 
at a New England preparatory school for boys; a story that 
makes the search for truth explicit and dramatic while main- 
taining a compelling pace.” 





John W. Hickey, Jr., master of Spanish at The Choate 
School for twenty years, died on December 2 in the U. S. 
Veterans Hospital in West Haven, Conn. 


Mr. Hickey had retired a year before because of illness, 





Hobson Pittman, director of art at the Friends’ Central 
School, Philadelphia, and renowned Philadelphia painter, 
returned recently to his home in Bryn Mawr after making an 
extensive tour of the universities and colleges in and around 
Richmond, Virginia. 

During his week-long visit in Virginia Pittman delivered 
seven lectures at six Virginia universities. Many colleges in 
eastern Virginia are members of an international organization 
called the Richmond University Area, under which they receive 
visiting scholars in science, art, history, literature, etc. Mr. 
Pittman spoke under the auspices of this organization. 





Mark Emerson, head of the history department of the 
Friends’ Central School, has returned from a six weeks’ trip 
to Munich, Germany, where he visited with Friends’ Central's 
students who are spending the year at the school’s affiliated 
school, The Realgymnasium, Graefelfing. 

In addition, Mark Emerson spent time renewing acquaint- 
anceship with the Graefelfing students who have spent a year at 
Friends’ Central, 





Samuel C. Beeler, head of the industrial arts department, 
Grosse Pointe University School, Grosse Pointe Woods, 
Mich., is the author of a hook which is soon to be published by the 
McKnight and McKnight Co., Bloomington, Ill. 

Entitled Understanding Your Car, the book is not intended 
to be vocational in nature and content. Rather it is designed for 
informative and educational uses. 

Written by a veteran teacher with much experience in both 
public and independent schools, the book answers the questions 
of anyone who is interested in learning how the automobile 
works. There is related information on all the various parts of an 
automobile and how they function. The language is non- 
technical and the information applied to simple, step-by-step 
jobs that the layman can handle in maintaining an automobile. 

Some 170 photographs help to make all of this more meaning- 
ful. The book could be used as a text or reference book in 
industrial arts or in shop classes, as a supplement to text books 
used in driver training classes, or as a manual for every car owner. 

Much of the material and most of the photographs were 
provided through the cooperation of automobile, tire, and auto- 
mobile parts manufacturers. 

Wellington V. Grimes, principal of the Upper School, 
Grosse Pointe University School, has been elected to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Secondary Education Board. Mr. 
Grimes will be representative-at-large for coeducational schools 
and will represent the middle west. 





William E. Slesnick, a master at St. Paul’s School, Con- 
cord, N. H., has been granted a leave of absence for the next 
academic year to join the mathematics faculty of Dartmouth 
College. For one year Mr. Slesnick will be at Dartmouth, where 


he will primarily teach the freshmen sections composed of 
students with advanced standing in mathematics, 

Since joining the St. Paul’s School faculty in 1952, Mr. 
Slesnick has had wide experience in teaching at all levels of the 
mathematics curriculum from beginning algebra to calculus, 
This year he has been pioneering a course in advanced calculus, 

A graduate of the University of Oklahoma and of the United 
States Naval Academy, Mr. Slesnick also holds B.A. and M.A, 
degrees from Jesus College, Oxford University, where he was a 
Rhodes Scholar. 

The appointment is an outgrowth of a fall meeting, at which 
time Professor Kemeny, chairman of Dartmouth’s mathematics 
department, discussed the curriculum for the gifted student 
and the problems of cooperation between the university and 
secondary levels with the St. Paul’s School mathematics depart. 
ment. 





Alumni and faculty of The Sidwell Friends School, 
Washington, D.C., honored Charles W. Wannan, Sr., at a 
testimonial dinner on Saturday, February 22, at the Cosmos 
Club. Affectionately known as “‘Pop” to three school generations 
at Friends School, Athletic Director Wannan has been with the 
school continuously since 1923, is equally secure in the hearts 
of girls and boys, past and present. 

Arthur Arundel, Class of 1946, officiated as master of 
ceremonies at the formal dinner attended by alumni, faculty, 
trustees, and friends of Mr. Wannan, Guest speaker of the 
evening was Sportswriter Robert B. Hanson of The Evening 
Star. The many whose remarks paid personal tribute to the 
school’s “grand old man” reviewed “Pop’’ Wannan’s coaching 
of champion teams in every major sport, the countless lettermen 
he has turned out, and above all his lasting influence as friend 
and confidante to so many young men and women during his 
third of a century at Friends School. 

On behalf of the alumni, Dickson R. Loos, President of the 
Alumni Association, presented an engraved silver tray to Mr, 
Wannan. Congratulatory telegrams from far and near added a 
further festive note to the evening’s program. 





Lieutenant General Milton G. Baker, superintendent of 
Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed to a 15-member Constitutional Revision Commission 
for the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania by the president of the 
state Senate. 


General Baker served as chairman of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Music’s 101st anniversary committee in January. 
The group raised $150,000 for the restoration of the academy’s 
historic building. 

Representing President Eisenhower, General Baker placed 
a wreath on the grave of Benjamin Franklin at a program on 
January 17 marking the 252d anniversary of Franklin’s birth. 
The previous day, the Valley Forge superintendent was presented 
with the Philadelphia Reciprocity Club’s citation for service to 
the nation as chairman of the Defense Department’s Reserve 
Forces Policy Board. 





THE SEB’S 33rd ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

The 32nd Annual Conference is over. Plans for the 
33rd Conference will be under way soon; in fact, the 
program will be put in final form in June. We hope to 
announce the theme in the May issue of the BuL.eTin. 

The dates will be: March 6 and 7, 1959. The place 
will be: the Hotel Statler, New York City. We hope you 
| can be with us! 
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NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Edited by Ourve Day BramMHALL 
Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


The Brearley School in New York City is busy 
with preparations for celebration of its 75th anni- 
versary in 1959. Plans are three-fold. 


The first project underway is a fund drive, which 
was launched last October and which aims at a goal of 
raising $2,000,000 by the fall of 1959 as the first step 
in a longer-ranged financial plan. The increased 
income will provide for desired improvements in the 
school, particularly a higher faculty salary scale. 
Committees of parents, past and present, alumnae, 
faculty, and students are actively engaged in projects 
for the drive. As background for the appeal, a series 
of publications has been prepared and is being dis- 
tributed to a large mailing list. Helpful and inspiring 
to the soliciting family and friends of the school, the 
pamphlets offer both financial information and edu- 
cational perspective on the past, present, and planned 
future of the school. Very specific suggestions for 
donating are given in “The Brearley How-to-Give 


Guide.” 


The first three months of the drive were encourag- 
ingly successful, as an over-all contribution of $566,- 
200 was made. The students’ Self-Government As- 
sociation sponsored a carnival early in December and 
donated its proceeds of $448 to the fund, and many 
unsolicited donations arrived. An outstandingly 
generous gift of $250,000 was received from Mr. and 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, 3rd. In his accompanying 
letter, Mr. Rockefeller gave a vote of confidence to the 
independent school in general when he stated, “We 
recognize that at both the school and the college level 
the existence of privately supported institutions is an 
important factor in maintaining the quality and 
standards of our country’s educational system.” He 
went on to speak of the very serious difficulty of these 
institutions in competing with the salaries of publicly 
supported institutions, and concluded by saying that 
he and Mrs. Rockefeller were making their gift 
“because of the importance of the 75th Anniversary 
Fund not only to the school but to private education 
more broadly.” 


In addition to the solicitation of funds, the 75th 
Anniversary Committees in the next two years will 
sponsor several programs, including outside speakers 
and special school productions. The whole celebration 
will culminate in an anniversary dinner and an 
academic symposium in October, 1959. 
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WORLD AFFAIRS SEMINAR 


On Friday and Saturday, January 17 and 18, 1958, 
St. Timothy’s School, Stevenson, Md., held its 
Fifth Annual Seminar on World Affairs. The area for 
discussion this year was Africa. 


Rupert Prohme, Public Affairs Adviser on African 
Affairs to the State Department, was the first speaker 
on Friday afternoon. He was followed by Elizabeth 
Meyer, Cultural Attaché of the Embassy of the Union 
of South Africa. On Friday evening, Mr. M. Essaafi, 
Secretary of the Tunisian Embassy, spoke. Saturday 
morning, David Thomas, Cultural Counselor and 
Student Adviser from the Liberian Embassy, was the 
first speaker, and Mr. W. L. Tsitsiwu, Educational 
Attaché from the Embassy of Ghana, was the last 
speaker of the seminar. 


Each year the appreciation of the faculty and the 
senior class for the interest and benefits of the seminar 
increases. The girls find that their first-hand contacts 
with the representatives of other countries, the 
questions asked and answered in the question periods, 
and the background knowledge of the countries gained 
in the preparation for the seminar, are broadening in 
a way that is invaluable. The faculty find that the 
girls have a wider outlook, and a more mature attitude 
toward and interest in world affairs. 


MUSIC 


The Buffalo Seminary, Buffalo, N. Y., is very 
proud of the role of the music department, under the 
direction of Hans Vigeland, in school and community 
relations and in the cultural development of the 
student body. Support of the Buffalo Philharmonic 
Orchestra is actively promoted. The school was 
especially honored when Ann Karnofsky, a fourteen 
year old member of the freshman class, appeared 
as guest soloist on January 17, 1958, in the eighth 
winter Pops Concert, playing the first movement of 
the Grieg piano concerto. 


John Priebe, noted Buffalo musician and father of 
another freshman, has presented the school with an 
excellent music library. The SEB “1000 Book List” 
will be used as a basis for future selection. 


In the spring the third annual glee club concert will 
be held, this year with the Harvard Freshman Glee 
Club. The proceeds of the ticket sale will be used for 


the purchase of a new practice piano. In addition, the 
music department is sponsoring a New York Open 
House Field Trip, at which time musical opportunities 
and church tours will be emphasized. 





Convinced that pre-college girls are music-minded 
and that many of them are beginning to make col- 
lections of records, Mrs. Selma Brandt Kress, director 
of music at The Winchester-Thurston School, 
Pittsburgh, has created a new type of course in music- 
listening for pupils in the senior and junior classes. 
The purposes of the course are to develop intelligent 
listening habits by study of form and background and 
also to stimulate good choice of records bought for 
enjoyment and for personal record libraries. Records 
are introduced to the class at its weekly meeting — 
where attendance is voluntary —and are further 
studied at home. At later meetings girls attending 
the course identify previously heard concertos, 
symphonies, string ensembles, and so on, and test 
their ability to recognize various movements as the 
director presents them in part or in whole. 


BUILDING AND EXPANSION 


One of the oldest schools for girls in the country, 
the Albany Academy for Girls (founded by 
Ebenezer and Betsy Foote in 1814 for the education 
of the young ladies of the Albany area, with a tuition 
that year of $24.00), will move on January 1, 1959, to 
a new site. ‘This will be the fifth site for this school. 
Interestingly enough, the school was moved by horse- 
drawn sleighs to its present site on Washington 
Avenue in Albany during the Christmas holidays of 
the year 1892. 


The new school will be modern in its architecture, 
but will continue to hold the fine tradition and heritage 
of the past. It will be built on a fifteen-acre plot 
opposite the Albany Academy, on Academy Road. It 
will be a one-floor steel, brick, and glass structure of 
45,108 square feet. Built around garden courts, the 
school will be well equipped with adequate classroom 
space, two libraries, laboratories, and a large gym- 
nasium and auditorium. There will be tennis courts 
and playing fields for the extensive athletic program 
of the school. 


Contracts amounting to $542,558 were awarded at 
a meeting of the board of trustees of the school on 
February 4. They covered the general construction, 
the heating and ventilating, the plumbing, drainage, 
wiring, and lighting. A $29,994 contract for the site 
work was awarded in the fall, and the work has neared 
completion. Work on the building is scheduled to 
begin March 15. 


Stoneleigh-Prospect Hill School, Greenfield, 
Mass., founded in 1869, began its 88th year last 
September with an all-time record high enrollment 
made possible by expanded space and facilities for 
ninety resident students, faculty and house adminis. 
tration personnel. 


A new recreation room, 30x40, with sound proof 
ceiling, plastic domes to admit daylight from over- 
head, and the entire outside wall of casement windows 
overlooking the athletic field, has been added to the 
first floor plan and is for the exclusive use of the 
students during their leisure hours. 


The color scheme ranges from the deep cork tones 
in the tiled floor to parchment with accent colors of 
green and coral. The room houses a television, hi fi, 
motion picture screen, ping pong and game tables, 
modern lounges, pouffs, toss pillows, a refreshment 
bar with sinks, refrigeration, and even an electric 
stove for hot snacks. 


The addition of this room freed the former re- 
creation area for use as a Mensendieck Studio and 
expanded living quarters for students. 


Another part of last summer’s building program was 
doubling in size laboratory facilities, furnishings and 
equipment, including a new fume hood. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Anne Wellington and Clemewell Lay, the head- 
mistresses of Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y., 
have announced the appointment of Beryl V. Pook 
as field representative for the school. Miss Pook, 
working directly with the headmistresses, will serve 
as an information officer in a coordinated plan to tell 
interested persons about activities at the school. 


This program is directed toward Emma Willard’s 
150th anniversary celebration in 1964. At that time 
it is hoped that, through the Second Century Fund, 
the school will have achieved its goal of $2,700,000 to 
be used for faculty salaries, scholarship funds, and 
plant improvements. 


Founded in 1814, Emma Willard continues to be a 
pioneering school. To meet the postwar situation it 
embarked upon an educational plan which integrates 
the humanities, arts, and sciences. The plan took six 
years to evolve and has created considerable interest 
among those interested in education. It will be part 
of Miss Pook’s duties to interpret the Emma Willard 
plan to friends of the school throughout the United 
States. 


Miss Pook has had a wide background of social, 
industrial, and educational work in Great Britain. 
A native of England, she was trained in the social 
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sciences at London University, and has served as 
public relations officer in industry. She comes to 
Emma Willard from her position as executive assistant 
to the general manager of the British Travel Asso- 
ciation in New York. 


Her previous positions have included work as 
consultant to the Colonial Development Corporation 
in London, as personal secretary to the attaché of the 
Lebanese Embassy in London, and as assistant labor 
officer at a steel works in Sheffield, England. She 
has also served as a public relations officer for a 
London firm, and has conducted a survey of welfare 
and labor conditions in iron and steel works in England 
and Wales. 





Edward Everett Emerson, for nineteen years head- 
master of the Emerson School for Boys in Exeter, 


NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


N.H., and associate principal of Stoneleigh Prospect 
Hill School for Girls since 1950, became principal of 
the Greenfield, Mass., school in September, 1957, upon 
the retirement of Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, its 
principal since 1943. 


At the same time, Mrs. Edward Everett Emerson 
was appointed associate principal of Stoneleigh. 





ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1957-58 

The Annual Report of 1957-58, containing reports of 
all meetings of the SEB’s 32nd Annual Conference, held 
in New York on March 7 and 8, will be out soon after the 
middle of May. All member schools and everyone who 
attended the Conference will receive complimentary 
copies. 

Some 2,200 persons registered at this biggest of all 
SEB Conferences. According to their comments, it was 
also “the best.” Watch for your copy of the Report. 











Edited by Henry F. Werner 
Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ABOUT ADMINISTRATORS 


An era in private school teaching and administration 
is closing at La Jolla Country Day School, La 
Jolla, Calif., with the retirement of Louise C. Balmer, 
whose thirty year old Balmer School is making the 
transition to a full fledged independent school. It will 
not be the same in La Jolla, California, with Mrs. 
Balmer not plotting the foundations of education for 
a favored segment of the pre-school and primary 
population. Both school and home life were enriched 
by the Balmer influence in the activities of children 
and families who shared her classrooms. While she 
will still be consulted by those who refuse to let her go 
when there are childhood needs to be served, the 
venerable mistress of the much sought earlier version 
of private education in La Jolla will be taking it easier 
from now on. 


La Jolla Country Day School, which offers this 
school year a program from nursery school through 
sixth grade, owes its sturdy foundation and initially 
fine reputation to the excellent standards set by Mrs. 
Balmer. With a board of twenty parent-trustees, 
some of them nationally known in business or the 
professions, the quality of its administration and 
the quality of its education will assuredly be the best. 
Any meeting of the board may bring forth an an- 
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nouncement that land has been purchased and archi- 
tects engaged to plan a new school plant. The 
intention is to establish first a complete program 
through junior high school. 


Donald L. Leavenworth, in his first year as head- 
master of the La Jolla school, has ambitious plans for 
its future, and every reason to believe that they can 
be achieved. With an excellent background of inde- 
pendent school experience, Headmaster Leavenworth 
possesses capacities to place his school among the 
leaders in independent school patterns. With Balmer 
school traditions, the dynamics of youthful leadership, 
and a far seeing, forward looking board of trustees, La 
Jolla Country Day School will be worth watching. 





The death of Mrs. Myron Hunt, who — as Virginia 
Pease — was the first principal of The Polytechnic 
School, occurred on November 1, fifty years and 
three weeks after the date in 1907 when she opened 
the first classes at the new school in Pasadena, Calif. 


Mere mention of a term of eight years (ending in the 
summer of 1915 with her marriage to the distinguished 
architect of the school plant) would fail to do justice 
to Mrs. Hunt’s importance in the history of Poly- 


technic. Her leadership inspired the confidence and 
enthusiastic support of pupils, parents, and public. 
She is credited not only with bringing the new school 
through its critical early years to a position of sta- 
bility, respect, and admiration in the community, but 
also with being, in the words of the Polytechnic 
trustees’ resolution of November 18, 1957, “‘one of 
that small group of persons without whom there 
would have been no Polytechnic Elementary School.” 
Her gifts of insight, organization, energy, and deter- 
mination were vital factors in making possible the 
founding of an independent, nonprofit coeducational 
day school in Pasadena in the summer of 1907. After 
her resignation as principal, she served Polytechnic 
further as a trustee for three years; and in 1921 she 
and Mr. Hunt presented the Liberty Bond with which 
the school’s endowment fund was established. 


Mrs. Hunt’s service to Polytechnic was only the 
beginning of a long career devoted to public service. 
In recognition of this career, she was made the recipi- 
ent, in 1932, of the annual Arthur Noble Award for 
“the most valuable contribution to the civic advance- 
mend of Pasadena.” 


CURRICULUM AND CLASSROOM 


Aware of increasing weakness in oral vocabulary, 
the faculty of the Aiken Preparatory School, Aiken, 
S. C., has introduced a new over-all program. The 
program re-emphasizes many familiar techniques and 
focuses attention in all courses on the importance of 
better oral expression. 


An intensive analysis of oral reading in the school 
was made during the fall term. Initially, a survey 
was made by Carlyle Holleman, Jr. of the faculty to 
determine the exact numbers of lines read orally by 
each of the students in each of his classes for one week. 
This included any oral reading done in the foreign 
language courses. The survey revealed that an 
average of only thirty-one lines was read orally per 
boy during one school week. Most of the reading 
aloud was done in English, science, and the reading 
classes. The survey did not include any reading done 
outside of class in connection with any assignments. 
It was simply designed to determine how much oral 
reading each boy was doing in the classroom. 


The results of the survey were discussed by the 
faculty, and it was decided to intensify oral reading in 
all classes. This was done by such means as reading 
aloud assignments for the next day, reading problems 
to be discussed in arithmetic, or by reading complete 
directions before tackling any new work. More oral 
reading was introduced, particularly in the younger 
boys’ classes, by having them read more sections of 


the science, geography, and history lessons aloud. In 
short, oral reading practice was intensified as much as 
possible. 


A few weeks after the oral reading program went 
into effect, Nancy F. Harrington of the faculty con- 
ducted a follow-up survey as to the number of lines 
read aloud per student per week. The average had 
jumped to 147, and the boys were being given reading 
practice now in ALL their courses. 


As a corollary to this oral reading program, an 
outside reading program was set up by two other 
faculty members, William H. Lawton and Kenneth 
Stuckey. They recommended among other things 
that (1) there be a program of Saturday morning 
literary readings presented by each class in turn, 
that (2) a uniform book report every second week be 
required in each English course, and that (3) every 
teacher make an intense effort to read to his classroom 
occasionally to encourage further the enjoyment of 
literature. 


To enhance point #2, each class in December chose 
from selected lists one book per boy which it would 
like to purchase for its own class library. Each master 
also selected two books for the subject he taught 
which would be included in each class library. The 
boys have begun reading for biweekly reports from 
among the books in their new class library; and by 
the end of the year each boy will have read most of 
the books in his library plus some books selected by 
his teacher for reading in special subjects (geography, 
history, science, etc). Every boy in a class, therefore, 
will read many of the same books as his companions; 
and interesting discussions can take place concerning 
the merits or faults of a particular book. 


Each boy in the school will write his book report 
along uniform lines. He will write complete sentences 
at all times, even when mentioning the book title, 
the author, publisher, copyright date, etc. A short 
summary will be included and a critical analysis. 


The success of the program cannot immediately be 
evaluated, but it should serve to better the reading 
abilities, both oral and silent, of the boys and provide 
a fine basis for all the reading they will do in secondary 
school and college. 





At The Bement School, Deerfield, Mass., separate 
forty-five minute periods in spelling, English grammar 
and vocabulary, and composition and literature have 
been the practice for eight years. The dividends paid 
off by this concentration in English have been obvious. 
First year Latin is taught to eighth graders by the 
English grammar and vocabulary teacher, and the 
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correlation between the two classes is valuable in its 
significance to the students’ progress. 





The Elmwood-Franklin School, Buffalo, N. Y., 
has introduced two new phases into the curriculum 
for the upper school. Girls of the eighth grade are 
assigned according to individual abilities to apprentice- 
ship teaching. Departmental heads of the pre-school 
and the art and physical education departments are 
each assigned several students on a rotating basis 
each semester. The students assist in the actual class 
work with younger children. Headmaster Russell 
A. Anderson has explained that the program has 
great psychological merit, and it is hoped that the 
students involved may be attracted to the teaching 
profession at an early age. A program of advanced 
study for gifted students is also currently being 
explored. Classroom teachers may assign a maximum 
of three students to the class which meets once weekly. 
In a heterogeneous age grouping the children use the 
laboratory and library facilities of the school, and 
attend lectures at local museums. A current study of 
rockets and outer space will be culminated with a tour 
of Bell Aircraft Corporation which, hearing of the 
students’ work, tendered an invitation. Participating 
students report findings to their classes. It is hoped 
that this is the beginning of an answer to the age-old 
question of what can be done for exceptional children. 





The Lower School of the Friends’ Central School, 
Philadelphia, is offering conversational French as an 
extra-curricular activity again this year, and is intro- 
ducing conversational German as well. French is 
being taught to the third and fourth grades by James 
Pendleton. German is being taught to fifth and sixth 
grades by Hans Fickenscher, sixth grade teacher at 
Friends’ Central and a native born German. Accord- 
ing to Mrs. Wooster, Lower School Headmistress, 
Mr. Fickenscher will introduce German phrases to his 
class during the day. 


To learn how to listen, to condition students to 
hearing foreign languages, to develop good study 
habits, and to learn how to enunciate are some of the 
purposes of the classes, according to Mrs. Wooster. 





The Midtown Ethical Culture School, New 
York City, has been the scene this year of a new 
venture in art education, which has involved the 
participation of parents with their children of various 
age groups and student teachers from the Art Edu- 
cation Department of N.Y.U. in a series of workshops 
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designed to demonstrate the approach and methods 
used in art work at Midtown, which is serving as a 
laboratory for a new N.Y,U. training course for art 
teachers specializing in the pre-school and elementary 
areas. 


Dr. Howard Conant, head of the N.Y.U. art edu- 
cation department, explained that the school had been 
chosen for this purpose “‘because of the extremely 
sound nature of the art department’s creative as well 
as active teaching.” This is the first time that an 
N.Y.U. art education course has met off campus, and 
the first time that the department has taken part in 
an elementary situation. 





The new French program at Shady Side Acade- 
my’s Junior School, Pittsburgh, Pa., has aroused so 
much interest that another section was added in 
January. 


Ten boys each from grades four through six, plus 
two sections from seventh, take French three times a 
week. Their teacher, Mrs. E. R. Eller, is emphasizing 
the direct method. The older boys, however, are 
learning to write French and to understand funda- 
mental grammatical principles, as well as to carry on 
easy conversations. 


BUILDING, GIFTS, FUND-RAISING 


The Elmwood-Franklin School, Buffalo, N. Y., 
has completed an informal Educational Advancement 
Drive to raise $75,000.00 to reduce sizably the 
mortgage on a new $550,000.00 plant occupied in 
1951. Operational budget expenditures will thus be 
reduced and the saving will be allocated to faculty 
salaries. Parents, trustees, grandparents, and faculty 
endorsed and supported the endeavor. 





The Foote School, New Haven, Conn., moved its 
upper school, grades six, seven, and eight, to new 
quarters on January 25. The seven new classrooms, 
in four buildings, are of contemporary design and are 
connected by covered walks. For the immediate 
present, four of the new classroom units must be used 
for art, library, music-assembly, and administration. 
A gymnasium-assembly unit, locker room facilities for 
girls and boys, and an apartment for a caretaker and 
family will be completed by early fall. 


This initial $500,000 building program, the result 
of a two year fund raising drive, represents the first 
stage of the new Foote School, which in a few years 
will provide new facilities for the entire school, pre- 
kindergarten through grade eight. Kendall S. Penny- 


packer, Headmaster, has expressed the hope of parents 
and the board of directors that the entire school will 
be together on the new campus as soon as finances 
permit additional construction. 


The second and third stages call for 1 permanent 
library, shop, science laboratory, administration unit, 
kitchen and cafeteria, tutoring and conference rooms, 
and enough additional classroom units to accommo- 
date the entire present enrollment of 215, with the 
eventual increase of approximately 125 children. 
Endowment funds will also be sought to increase 
teachers’ salaries and student scholarships. 





The second step in a long-range development pro- 
gram for The Gill School, Bernardsville, N. J., has 
been realized this year. A successful Fund Raising 
Campaign was launched early in the fall by a com- 
mittee composed of members of the board of trustees 
and the Headmistress, Margaret D. Jefferson. The 
hard work and time devoted by the committee and 
the loyal support of parents, faculty, and friends of 
the school permitted ground breaking ceremonies to 
be held early in October, for a new Lower and Middle 
School Building for grades one through eight. Plans 
call for occupancy early in the spring. 


A one-story, modern, fireproof building of concrete 
block construction, built in the shape of an L, with 
eight light, airy classrooms overlooking the beautiful 
rolling hills of Bernardsville, this new addition, to- 
gether with the Pre-School Building of similar con- 
struction and built just two years ago, will provide 
adequate classroom space for the steadily growing 
community of Somerset Hills. 


The new building, while not part of a long-range 
expansion program, was planned only to replace the 
wooden structure now in use and to provide added 
space for the present enrollment. An art studio, 
fully equipped shop, libraries for grades one to four 
and five to eight, a modern faculty lounge, and a 
spacious assembly room complete the facilities which 
will be available for students and faculty. 





Under the direction of the board of trustees, Pine 
Point School in Stonington, Conn., is now in the 
final phases of a fund-raising drive to raise $35,000 
for an addition of three classrooms and locker room 
facilities to its present plant. 


The addition, which would be started this spring, 
would permit an increase in the school’s enrollment 
from 100 to 152 students within the next two years. 


The new classrooms would make possible the adding 


of a ninth grade to the school as soon as full depart- 
mentalization in the Upper School is completed. 


Plans for remodeling sections of Pine Point’s present 
building, which was completed in 1956, will provide 
additional space for the library, a large all-purpose 
room, and more extensive storage facilities. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 


The Dutchess School, formerly The Dutchess 
Day School, Millbrook, N. Y., is opening a five-day 
boarding section in the renovated west wing of the 
main building at the school, according to an announce- 
ment made by Frank E. Cooke, Headmaster of the 
school. 


The board of trustees feels that a five-day boarding 
plan is a justifiable development at the elementary 
level, since such a system not only allows for regular 
weekly visits home, and, consequently, a more normal 
routine for pre- and early-adolescents, but also, it 
affords an opportunity for a more gradual adjustment 
to the later boarding-school life at the secondary level. 


A unique part of the plan at Dutchess is that the 
fall and spring terms will be on the five-day basis, 
while the winter term will operate on a full-time 
boarding schedule. This plan will enable parents 
who wish to travel in the winter to do so without 
making further provisions for their children, and will 
also solve the difficulties which plague winter trans- 
portation. 


The trustees believe that the proximity of the 
school to the New York Metropolitan area, Albany, 
New Haven, and other cities, will insure a clientele 
sufficiently interested to make the plan feasible. 





Each section of the Lower School of the Friends’ 
Central School, Philadelphia, is sending a book 
to Italo-Suizzero School in Rimini, Italy, as part of 
the Lower School’s affiliation program. This program 
started six years ago when an American Friends’ 
Service Committee worker in Rome heard of the 
Italian School. 


The Italo-Suizzero School was originally an orphan- 
age, founded soon after World War II in an old Army 
barracks. It is a private institution. Now, there are 
only twenty to thirty orphans left, and many children 
from the town of Rimini attend the school because it 
is much more progressive than the Italian public 
school system. The curriculum includes activities 
such as art and music, as well as physical education. 
There are 275 students in the five grades and three 
kindergartens. A student’s academic future is decided 
by a state examining board. If a student goes on to 
school, he or she usually goes to either a naval training 
school, a high school, or a convent school; others get 
jobs after graduating. 
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In 1957 the Italo-Suizzero School sent one of its 
teachers, Miss Maria Louisa Fabri, to the Friends’ 
Central School, and Mrs. Bettina Moore, now second 
grade homeroom teacher, went to Italy. In 1956 a 
plaque was made in the Friends’ Central craft shop 
of enamel and copper, commemorating the tenth 
anniversary of the Italo-Suizzero School, and was sent 
to the school, with a tape recording of the Lower 
School orchestra and a movie of the Christmas pro- 
gram and the playgrounds, with an explanation in 
Italian. 


Present affiliation projects include the Christmas 
cards which have been sent from every Lower School 
student and the receiving of letters from the third 
grade of the Italo-Suizzero School. A parents com- 
mittee has been formed for Lower School affiliation. 
Some of its duties are taking movies, mailing projects 


and letters to Italy, and making translations of both 
Italian and English letters. This committee sent 
candy, toys, claywork, and paintings to Italy this 
Christmas. 





The combined attractions of an interesting outside 
speaker and an opportunity to take their sons’ places 
in the classroom brought a record number of parents 
to the January Parents’ Night at Shady Side Acade- 
my’s Junior School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dr. James D. Pearce, clinical psychologist at the 
Pittsburgh Child Guidance Center, spoke to parents 
and faculty on ways in which parents and teachers 
should work together to foster the intellectual and 
emotional growth of children. Then parents spent a 
school period at their sons’ desks, discussing topics of 
general interest with members of the faculty. 


THE SUCCESSFUL COMPROMISE 


$ a novitiate in the teaching “profession,” I 
am glad indeed to have the opportunity to 
express my enthusiasm for the job which I 

have been learning to perform this year. 


I was one of the 1957 college graduates who pro- 
fessed that they would not be “caught dead”’ on the 
teacher’s side of a school desk; instead, a business 
training program, so glamorously represented by the 
recruiter on the college campus, seemed more likely 
to catch my fancy. For my sudden and antithetical 
change of heart, I can thank my college’s requirement 
of the Senior comprehensive examination. When I put 
four years’ notes on the shelf the afternoon before the 
long-awaited ‘‘General,”’ I had come to the conclusion 
that my historical knowledge and appreciation were 
far greater than I had imagined. It was an exciting 
discovery, and consequently I decided to teach. 


The reputedly better pay of the public schools was 
enticing, but I quickly learned that in my New Jersey 
area, where there was not a real scarcity of history 
teachers, my complete lack of formal pedagogical 
training was not to be countenanced. When I turned 
to the private schools, I found that I could be a 
candidate, at least. Actually, I found a job quickly. 
Not a full-fledged history-teaching job, but by the 
headmaster’s description a job of being general fac- 





Miss Burke is on the faculty of The Peck School, Morristown, 
N. F. 
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By Kare S. Burke 


totum, it was a comedown. Nevertheless, it was a 
highly acceptable compromise, for what mattered 
most was that I should be working in a school. 

During the summer, questioned frequently, I wished 
that by some title I could describe my approaching 
task; therefore, when I arrived at school in September, 
it gave me great joy to find in the school catalogue 
the words “Upper School Assistant” attached to my 
name on the faculty roster. 

Now mid-year examinations are two weeks’ ancient 
history; we are well along in the winter program, even 
beginning work on the operetta, which, needless to 
say, is Pinafore. I feel that it is not too soon to bear 
witness to the success of my own training program. 


was tremendously pleased to discover that I was 

the home-room teacher and adviser for the eleven 

ninth grade girls, for the duty gave me teacher- 
like responsibilities beyond any for which I had dared 
to hope. By Thanksgiving, I had passed beyond the 
stage, common to all beginners, of believing that I 
could set everything right, of being confident that I 
could suitably do over the eleven personalities. I am 
no longer so cocky about my craftsmanship, and have 
even come to the conclusion that on some points I 
shall never win; that I can neither rearrange genes 
nor change parents! To me this seems to be a rather 
big step in learning my profession — not a defeatist 
attitude, but a common sense one, 





Constantly, recollections of my own ninth grade 
assurance have come rolling back to me as I have 
worked with the girls. I have been able to super- 
impose their actions on mine at the comparable age, 
as well as my present responses on those of my ninth 
grade teachers. I have found this extremely helpful 
on the occasions when I have wished that my reply 
had been different, or that a remonstrance, or even a 
commendation had been stated otherwise. Without 
belaboring the point, let me say that I have learned a 
great deal from my oral faux pas, some of which I 
will not make again. I have noted as carefully the 
instances when my points have been well made, and 
have had a good enough taste of supervisory pride in 
resultant good conduct. It’s great! 


After a month or so, I was permitted to take over 
one period a week of the current events class. Speak- 
ing before a class was not my dread or my actual 
problem. In the first period, however, I found that I 
had forgotten the limited extent of a ninth grade 
vocabulary, and what surprised me more, I learned 
that to give a clear and concise assignment is an art 
at which I was not a “‘natural”’; I have had to practice. 


Fortunately, my experience has not been limited to 
working at the ninth grade level. I spend forty-five 
minutes each afternoon directing the third and fourth 
grade girls’ planned play. By temperament, I am 
more comfortable with older children, and I realized 
during the first weeks with the younger ones that I 
was expecting too much. It was annoying to me that 
forming a straight line was not an automatic process 
(I have learned since that it never is), that the third 
grade was so far behind the fourth grade in coordi- 
nation, that the span of attention was so short. For 
these reasons, I feel it a particular triumph that now 
both grades are playing a kind of basketball game, 
working in teams composed of both classes. Once I 
understood that frantic whistle blowing and rapid 
changes of games are not the ways to keep interest 
alive, I found that much of my battle was won. 


fully interesting in itself these past five months, 

during which I have soaked up a good deal of 
teacher-talk within and without faculty meetings. 
The morning coffee break, which lends itself so well to 
shop-talk, has been a great eye-opener, not in the 
physical sense. In the first place, I have learned that 
a good faculty is a diverse one; that contrasting 
personalities and backgrounds are important. I have 
found certain characteristics which I would emulate, 
others which I would work to avoid. I have listened 
to the daily expressions of dismay concerning the 


Bic part of the faculty staff has been wonder- 


same children, and have learned to sort constructive 
displeasure from personal distastes, at the same time 
understanding that in everyone there is some of each, 
Two members of the faculty have been especially 
important in my apprenticeship. Each has spent 
additional time outside of class explaining and analyz. 
ing the task of teaching. I have used them both as 
sounding boards for my own ideas, the great value of 
their counseling coming from the diversity of their 
ages. One, a past teacher of my own, provides the 
doctrine of another generation; the other, nearly my 
contemporary, provides the balance. 


My work in the office has done wonders for my 
typing and multigraphing proficiency. What has 
really mattered is the opportunity that I have had to 
watch the technique of administration. I am sure 
that the headmaster has no idea of the assiduous eye 
with which I have watched him perform his task. I 
have seen him handle parents, faculty, students, and 
matters of finance. What has impressed me most is 
his utter devotion to the children who spend their 
days in his school. It would seem that in his school 
work he has his vocation and his avocation, for it is 
obvious that politics do not supply the reasons for his 
constant attention to the children. Only when he is 
in conference is his office door closed; he is on the play 
ground at recess and is on hand every morning and 
afternoon to oversee the arrivals and departures of 
the pupils. His constant presence commands good- 
ness, which is reinforced by the daily assembly for a 
hymn and prayer, never perfunctory, upon which he 
insists. His dedication is contagious, and to him, as 
much as to the children, I can trace my growing 
enthusiasm for school teaching. 


That I am an advocate of the “training program” 
for teachers which is not listed in the catalogues of 
education schools is quite obvious. I wonder if I 
was brash last June when I investigated the possi- 
bilities of a full-time teaching job? I really had little 
idea of what I would be in for. I have concluded that 
I could have done the job, but there is no doubt that 
with this experience behind me, I shall be a much 
more competent teacher than I should have been in 
the fall of 1957. 


I know that for the next two years, at least, I shall 
be teaching. Beyond that, I cannot foresee the 
future. But I should like to say that already teaching 
has become for me more than a means of passing time 
between college and matrimony, and more than a 
means of augmenting a student husband’s budget. I 
acknowledge the fact that there will be years when my 
school participation may be limited to that of a parent, 
but I guard the hope that that will be only in an 
interim period between teaching jobs. 
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A FABLE 


NCE there was a headmaster in a medium-sized 
—not too large and not too small — inde- 
pendent school. He spent part of his time 
teaching mathematics, part of it talking to students 
and faculty, and part of it answering the telephone. 
Since he got more practice in the last than in any- 
thing else, he became very good at it. The telephone 
company even gave him a gold star for attracting 
more business than any other customer in the county. 


One day the telephone rang, and the headmaster in 
his most silvery tones answered it. On the other end 
of the line was an alumnus. The alumnus was angry. 
He shouted: “‘Why did you turn down my son for 
admission? He’s a good boy — a lot brighter than I 
was when I was at school. And what if he did break 
a few rules at his elementary school? Boys will be 
boys; I was one too.” 


The headmaster, still silvery although not so 
cheerful, replied: “Well, it happens that I have his 
record here. His I.Q. is below 110; he has solid 
D’s and C’s in public school, and his record indicates 
a lack of effort along with a lack of ability. The 
admissions committee simply couldn’t predict a 
successful career for him here, especially with the 
stiff competition for admission to school and even 
stiffer competition for college.” 


“Well,” said the alumnus, “‘if that’s the way you 
feel, I don’t want anything more to do with your 
school. I was going to give you a new dormitory, 
but I’ll spend my money where it’s appreciated. How 
do you expect to have your alumni show any loyalty 
to the school when the school shows none toward the 
alumni?” And he hung up the receiver with a big 
loud bang. 


Now the headmaster wasn’t used to big loud bangs 
with the receiver. He wondered what was the matter. 
Like Miniver Cheevy, he thought and thought and 
thought about it. Finally he realized that if he had 
just admitted the son of that alumnus, everything 
would have been all right. In fact, he might even 
have had a new dormitory. And he wouldn’t have 
had to listen to that big loud bang. For after all, 
didn’t the school owe its alumni some loyalty? 


HE next day another alumnus telephoned. 
This one said: ‘“‘How’s my son’s application. 
coming? I’m getting impatient!” 

Fearing another big loud bang, the headmaster 
hastily looked up the record of that applicant. It 


showed an I.Q. of 105, reading ability at the 14th 
percentile, and a record of C’s and D’s in public 
school. One teacher had commented: “John does not 
exert himself fully; the environment of a closely 
supervised boarding school will perhaps bring out his 
potential.” 


And so the headmaster reached back for his tele- 
phone and said: “‘Of course I’ll have to check with the 
admissions committee, but I think we can assure you 
that John will be admitted.” And he was. 


Many months passed, but John didn’t. In fact, he 
failed everything but Bible, which he had learned in 
Sunday School. John’s teachers gave him extra help; 
they stayed after school with him. The headmaster 
left his phone off the hook so that it wouldn’t ring 
long enough for him to have a long talk with John. 
But nothing seemed to do any good: the pace was just 
too stiff. John was an amiable chap, but he couldn’t 
spell and he couldn’t add figures. He got more and 
more discouraged. 


John’s teachers got more and more discouraged. 
They asked the headmaster and the admissions com- 
mittee how they were expected to prepare John for 
college. They lost weight and so did the admissions 
committee. For John was just too slow for the pace. 


Finally the telephone rang in the headmaster’s 
office. It was John’s father, sounding like a dyspeptic 
sea lion. “I’m coming up to talk to you,” he said. 


He came. He closeted himself with the headmaster. 
This is what he said: “Here I spend my good money to 
send my boy to this school, and all he does is fail. 
When I was here I’ll bet old Mr. Syntax would have 
whipped that boy into shape. You just haven’t got 
the school you used to have. I’ll tell you one thing: 
my second boy, Pete, who gets all A’s in public school, 
isn’t coming here. And if I thought I could get John 
into any other school, I’d do it.” 


He didn’t slam the receiver; he slammed the door — 
with a big loud bang. And the headmaster was left 
thinking, wondering, and wishing he’d stuck to teach- 
ing mathematics where the answers were simple. 
Very soon he got a peptic ulcer and was retired on 
quarter pay by a grateful alumni body. 


Moral: It is better to be a math teacher who is 
always right than a headmaster who is always wrong. 


— E.T.H. 
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FROM OUR READERS 


THE CASE FOR TELEVISION 


To the Editor of 
THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN: 


Articles have been written in protest against the 
intellectual rejection of TV, and it seems to me that 
the teaching profession, especially in the independent 
schools, might well consider what harm may be in the 
making just because so many educators, disgusted with 
the quality of many programs sampled, refuse to 
“waste their time’”’ on television. 


The old saying, “‘If you can’t lick ’em, join ’em,” 
may well apply in this case, for whether we like it or 
not, TV is having a tremendous impact upon the 
thinking of the times. The young are going to watch 
and be influenced by their favorite programs, and the 
teacher is hardly in a position to combat (or utilize, 
as the case may be) ideas which, by their very over- 
dramatization, affect the thinking of today’s children. 
Science fiction, dramatized history, press interviews, 
over-popularized personalities, Hollywood versions of 
the classics, to mention a few of the things that may 
seem to work against our teaching efforts, would seem 
to be all the more dangerous when the teacher is 
ignorant of his enemy. 


I am not making a case for educational TV, which 
is something else again, but for a more realistic attitude 
toward what is actually being watched, by the hour, 


for entertainment purposes. As has been pointed out 
by the industry itself —if the intellectual person 
refuses to watch, then the general response to the 
medium will never include him and his ideas, and the 
quality of the programs will continue to reflect the 
interests only of present enthusiasts. The group of 
discriminating spectators must be large enough and 
articulate enough to make itself felt. It will never 
happen as long as so many members of the teaching 
profession refuse to own a television set, on the grounds 
that the programs do not meet their standards. 


The independent school long has been ready for the 
reactionary swing to basic and disciplinary knowledge, 
but it always faces the danger of being out of touch 
with the reality of present-day social change. Now 
that education itself is making the front page, and 
thousands of high-sounding words of opinion and 
advice are being offered by prominent men who should, 
but don’t, know what it is all about, it behooves us 
to keep track of what is going on. Otherwise we may 
find ourselves on television one day, “Facing the 
Nation,” or facing Mike Wallace, and die of fright. 


Sincerely yours, 


Dorotuy JoHNsoNn, 
Assistant to the Headmistress, 
The Agnes Irwin School 
Wynnewood, Pa. 


A JUNIOR SCHOOL’S REACTIONS TO THE 
NEW ADMISSIONS PROGRAM 


considerable number of problems have arisen 
A in the junior schools as a result of the current 
admission practices of the secondary schools. 

Some of these stem from the new admissions exami- 
nation which is administered early in December and 
the results sent out in January; some come from the 
new importance that is attached to the seventh grade 





Mr. Copeland is assistant headmaster of Indian Mountain 
School, Lakeville, Conn. 


By Tuomas J. CopELanp 


marks; and all, of course, are related to the large num- 
ber of applications for each opening at the ninth grade 
level. 


The difficulties are readily observed in a school of a 
little more than a hundred students, covering grades 
five through eight, which is almost equally divided 
between day and boarding pupils. The problems 
seem to fall into two categories: first, the ones that 
affect the student; second, those that are created for 
school heads and administrators. 
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In order to pinpoint the students’ problems, it may 
be useful to examine some observed reactions (1) 
prior to their taking the test; (2) during the exami- 
nation period; and (3) after they have received word 
from the various schools of their choice. 


The main problem for the eighth grader before the 
exam is tension. Unfortunately, this is not just 
“butterflies,” but a constantly mounting pressure 
that begins when the question — ‘‘Well, what about 
your next school?’’ — is first raised. Generally, by 
October or November, the boy and his family have 
visited a number of schools and have made a definite 
choice of three or more. Each admissions officer has 
briefed the applicant on the admissions exam and 
added another application blank for the test to the 
growing pile on the hall table. The family has dis- 
cussed the test with the head of the present school, 
usually with the child present. After having been a 
passive member of these talks, the student then is 
exposed to an intensive campaign on the part of 
everyone interested in his education to be certain that 
he is aware of its full significance. Naturally, he begins 
to view the exam as his personal D day. 


Of course, the child is told that daily marks, re- 
commendations, and his attitude are also of the 
utmost importance. Unfortunately, however, these 
less tangible matters are passed over in his thinking. 
The test is his one concrete goal. He is likely to feel 
that if he succeeds — an open sesame; but that if he 
fails — all respectable school doors are closed to him. 
His concern is increased by the fact that all his friends 
and many of the adults in his world talk about little 
else. The date of the ordeal, much as exam week or 
his final Honors Day previously were, is the point on 
which his hopes are centered, and to a considerable 
degree that date becomes the terminal date for his 
school year. 


The pressure is quickly reflected in the daily school 
routine. As the date draws closer, every class period 
produces questions on what the test is like and how 
one can prepare for it. It becomes almost impossible 
for the pupil to study irregular Latin verbs, discuss 
the Battle of Trafalgar, or learn how to write better 
compositions as soon as he realizes that none of this 
type of material is to be covered. Normal school 
work hangs in a suspended state for several weeks, 
awaiting the designated Saturday. 


HE appointed day brings with it a new set of 
problems for the candidate. Fortunately, they 
are easier to evaluate and to remedy. In 

talking with the fifty-odd students who took the test 
from our school this past year, I found that the most 
common complaint was its length. Almost none of 
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them ever had been exposed to such a long period of 
concentration. Would it not be possible to devise a 
test that would cover most of the same ground and yet 
could be administered in a shorter time? Failing that, 
it might be wise to schedule a morning session, a 
longish lunch and playbreak, and a second session in 
the afternoon. 


The second most common complaint had to do with 
the physical conditions under which the test was 
given: the pupil was taken into unfamiliar surround- 
ings, usually a study hall of much larger size than he 
was accustomed to. With the best intention, it is 
difficult to create a relaxed atmosphere that will 
produce good results in an oversized room, manned by 
proctors with whom the children are unfamiliar. 
Moreover, the administering of the test is a kind of 
awe-inspiring ritual, with the frequent necessity of 
opening sealed envelopes of booklets and checking the 
exact number of answer sheets, booklets, and, finally, 
pencils, which are returned. Possibly too many of 
the methods of the College Board, which are suitable 
to twelfth graders, have been adapted for the second- 
ary school admissions test. It might be wise to 
consider permitting the schools where all the eighth 
and many of the seventh graders take the test to 
become testing centers. 


The most difficult situation for the junior school is 
created after the pupil receives word from the second- 
ary schools to which he has applied. Paradoxically, if 
the news is good for the boy and his family, the 
immediate reaction is bad for his present school. 
Almost immediately, marks fall, discipline becomes 
more of a problem, and relationships with the younger 
boys deteriorate. These reactions stem from the 
student’s reasoning that the purpose of his present 
grade is fulfilled. The rest of the year is an anti- 
climax, now that his future school career is assured. 


A contributing factor to the slump in the boy’s 
school life is the method by which he is notified. 
Often his acceptance comes in the form of a telegram 
or a telephone call directly to him or his parents. 
Such procedures heighten the dramatic quality and 
emphasize the competition among the schools for the 
superior candidate. They also strengthen his con- 
viction that pre-prep days are over and that he is 
“in.” Far better for the continuity of the-student’s 
work and school life would be a letter setting forth 
a conditional acceptance based on his exam score and 
his continued good marks, plus recommendations from 
his present school. Often such a letter is written 
after the telephone call or telegram, but it does little 
to lessen the impact of the original notification. 


In short, the present system ends effective teaching 
in the eighth grade early in December. It is well and 


good to point out the value of absorbing good study 
habits and learning material, in order to make the 
ninth grade a better year. Only a few thirteen and 
fourteen year olds buy the idea. 


HE second category of problems — those created 

for the heads and administrators of junior 
schools — is limitless. One of the most serious 

is the new emphasis that must be placed on the work 
done in the seventh grade. It not only affects the 
seventh grade itself but also presents the school with 
an admissions problem of its own. A junior boarding 
school can hold out little hope to a parent who would 
like to send a son for his eighth year in the fond hope 
that from late September until early December new 
habits of study can be instilled and educational prob- 
lems going back a number of years can be corrected. 


The problem within the seventh grade is also an 
acute one. Youngsters of that age change very 
rapidly, and a boy who may make great strides in his 
eighth grade year can look fairly dismal the year 
before. It is hard to persuade the seventh grader 
how close his entrance into secondary school is 
approaching or to make him realize that his marks 
have a meaning beyond his present teacher-family 
circle. 


Heads of lower schools, as a result of the new 
admissions policies, are forced to re-examine the 
curriculum. Is the traditional pattern, with its great 
emphasis on grammar and the writing of English, the 
best preparation to make a good showing in a me- 
chanical type of test? No doubt intensive training in 
English pays off after the candidate has been admitted 
to his next school, but are we doing the best job we 
can to get him accepted? No longer can we tell the 
parents that our extra work in composition will give 
students a leg up. Yet there is a constant cry from 
the colleges and the business world that young people 
cannot handle their own language! 


Actually, there is not much we can do to change our 
courses in order to give the independent junior school 
boys an edge in the admission race. We can augment 
the time spent on training and increasing the pupil’s 
speed in reading, but if the primary admissions cri- 
terion is to be a mechanically corrected objective- 
type test, there is little more we can do. 


Exactly what does the new test tell us about the 
boy? Of course, how to interpret the boy’s profile no 
doubt will become clearer after we have used the test 
over a longer period of time. In comparing the past 
two years’ results with those of other standard tests, 
we find the picture blurred. As might be expected, 
the results for the top group and the bottom group 


correlate throughout with our I.Q. figures. After the 
top five and the bottom five are taken away, however, 
one enters a sort of no-man’s-land. A boy’s record 
varies so greatly on the individual sections of the test 
as to be almost meaningless in an effort to establish 
any scheme of rank. Also, there seems to be little 
relationship among the broad middle group between, 
let us say, their score on the school ability test and 
their daily performance in the classroom. The prob- 
lem of creating a composite picture of a student's 
ability from these figures seems endless. 


A minor outgrowth of the present system is the 
overlapping of applications. The boys and their 
parents have become so apprehensive over whether 
or not they will be accepted that very often they 
apply to as many as eight schools. All too often, the 
entire group consists of schools so similar in standards 
that a refusal from one is only followed by a string of 
other rejections. No administrator needs to be told of 
the way in which the paper work in this connection 
has increased over the past several years. Also, the 
admissions committees of the secondary schools are 
placed under an added handicap, for they can no 
longer be sure that their school is the primary target 
of the candidate. 


nection with current admissions to secondary 

schools is the hardship inflicted on the pupil 
of average ability who has learned good study habits 
and, on all counts except an ability to hit objective 
tests, would be rated a most desirable member of any 
school community. We have had two such cases 
recently. One was a girl who scores low, for inde- 
pendent schools, on intelligence tests and yet managed 
to remain on our Honor Roll for three years. She was 
popular in school and participated in all the extra- 
curricular life as a leader. She was turned down two 
years ago by a secondary school on the assumption 
that as the work became progressively more difficult 
she would not be able to maintain herself. After 
being refused at the boarding school of her choice, she 
was sent by her family to the local high school, where 
she has either led her class scholastically or has been 
on the First Honor Roll, and has continued as a school 
leader. A second case in point is of a boy who was 
given the school’s highest prize and yet was refused by 
one of the leading secondary boarding schools. He 
was accepted by another of comparable standing, and 
while he has not had a fine record has managed to 
keep his head above water. It seems to me that at 
least to some extent schools are missing out by putting 
so much weight on objective tests in the case of a 


. final point that should be mentioned in con- 
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desirable student, from the point of view of character nation, works a considerable hardship on the students 
and leadership, who has demonstrated that his or her themselves in fulfilling their pre-prep years, as well as 
attitude and work habits have compensated in some on the administrators of elementary schools, who want 
measure for a poor potential. to prepare their students in the best manner possible 

To sum it up: secondary schools’ early acceptance of and to see that they survive to complete the full four 
candidates, based primarily on an objective exami- years. 





1958 JUNIOR AND SENIOR BOOKLISTS READY 


Sample copies of the new Booklists of current publica- 
tions in many fields have been mailed to all member 
schools and orders are being filled. Please see that these 
Lists are brought to the attention of the various depart- 
ments of your school (English, Social Studies, Science, 
Art, Religion). 


The Lists are expressly designed to be used by the 
boys and girls in independent schools. Brief critical 
reviews describe each book. Use the Lists with your own 
summer reading lists. Make sure that your librarian has 
a copy of each for reference. 


The Senior List, which includes the books that re- 
ceived the SEB’s annual awards as “the ten best adult 
books of 1957 for the pre-college reader,” is meant for 
grades 9-12. The Junior List is meant for grades 1-9. 


Price to members: 40c per copy postpaid. 





Price to non-members: 50c per copy postpaid. 























PRICE LIST OF S.E.B. PUBLICATIONS 


(Mailing costs are additional) 


Non-Member 
Definition of Requirements, with examinations of previous year .. $1.00 


I OE i. wise cn nn be we ne on oa one » saiRe eee .40 
A French Vocabulary (covers 6 levels) ............. 020002 cece 1.58 


Examination Papers in English, French, Latin, Mathematics 
EE re re err ere 15 .10 


For May 1956, 1957! and 1958? . — — .20 15 
For Jan. 1957 and 1958 (English : and 7 hadasiad eee 15 10 


Bulletin — 4 numbers a year (5 copies of each issue sent free to 2.50 per 1.00 per 
every active member school) ............................. subscription subscription 
Chinnemme & Sclieel Gor Tow Cid... 2. ee sie eeisecawns 25 .20 


Tieiboak: om Meee Per kis ooo es bie cee ee 1.05 75 
Handbook on Alumni Organizations ...................0.005- 1.05 75 
Our Independent School Trustees ............ 0. ccc cee ee eens 1.05 75 


Points of View on Fund Raising ............................ out of print—copies may be 
borrowed 


1,000 Books for School Libraries . .. .. 2... 2.0.0... ce ce ce ee ee ee 1.00 .75 
Application Blank for Financial Aid ......................06. .08 £05 
Place of the Arts in the Elementary School ................... .20 .10 
Report on Sex Education Seminar . PEE kind od eaeacan wd oe 65 40 
Study of Health Procedures and Physical E Education . oer .20 .10 


Science for the Elementary Grades .......................... Out of print—copies may be 
borrowed 


Report of the Modern Language Committee neni from 
Curriculum Report, 1933) ......... winter wievemendh 45 30 


Report of a Study of Secondary Cosiendom (1933) sseeeeeses. Out of print—copies may be 
borrowed 


Bureau of Research Reports: 


1942 Study of the Granting of Financial Aid .............. out of print—copies may be 
borrowed 


1948 Report on Use of Audio-Visual Aids ................. .20 .10 
1953 Report on a Study of Retirement Programs. ........ .. 55 40 
1954 Report on Education for World Understanding...... .. 55 .40 


Booklists of current publications (issued early in March each year) 7. & TF... 
EE 5 Sins aatas ioe sees. ete anda ad 50 .50 .40 .40 


1French and Latin tests of 1957 and 1958 are 25 cents to non-members and 20 cents to members, plus cost of mailing. 








